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Fofeword 



It has been well established through Congressional action' that Career 
Education is a necessary tool for preparing young individuals- for career 
selection 'throughout Anerica. It can further be stated ^that if educational 
programs have problems in adequately preparing students for career selection 
in the dominant American society, these problems will be magnified in Native 
American Communities. There .appear to be many Career Education programs - 
and materials for middle American citizens, and through the foresight of . 
the U. S. Office' of , Education and Far West Laboratory, several years ago 
development of Career Education materials with input from Native American 
commiinities, educators,' and students, was begun, resulting in the "Native 
American CareferEducation Program." 

Through cdnstant Indian feedback and input/ into the development of these » ^ 
yriits through the Native American Advis5«y Committee, these materials 
have*;been able to deal with two basic areas: 

1. 'Learning, and reinforcement of the contributions of traditional'^"^ 
Native American cultures and careers, ^ ' - 

2-; Understanding of the importance'^ of the traditional educational 
process and expansion of the scope and selection of careers 
available to studentis. . ^ ' , » - 

We .anticipate that Natiye Amer:^can students who use these matei;ials will ^ 
select , careers "at earlier ages and grades and pursue types of careers that 
will be beneficial and fulfilling to students and to their Native American 
communities. ' 

It is hoped that /the future of career education will include 'the training 
of personnel to" adequately* tea^ji-vcareer education in Native American 
cortmunities.* Jt is further the wish of the Advisory Committee that schools 
educating^l^aftive American students will utilize these unita^ which have 
been thoti^tfullyvand carefully designed," field tested, and revised, to 
the Mil. benefit of students.- ' . " ' ' 
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INTK)DUCTI(»J 



.What ife Career Edqcatxon? 
What is this program? 
Who is th^ program for? ' 
How j:^' we use -it at, our schoo'5? 



' When a new program or curriculiim is being ;mtrxDduoed, there are always 
questiois v^Mc±l must be answered before pecple can decide hovA they can best 
use the fiew material — or e:ven whether they want to use it- at all . 
. ,.The Native &nericaji Career«:^ucation program consists of ttvelve ^ 
-instructional units designed' for Indian students in' the seyenth A eighth,' *^ 
etn^ pinth grades. This CurricxxLtiD Guide Ts Cpnceumed with the program J 

a whole. Its purpose is to afiSj^r questions like those above; \to 
provide ^iftformation 6rr the program's goals and structure, the rationale 
behind its^design,. and its as siinptions .about content and learners; and. 
suggestions on how to inplement it in diffeigent cotirtunities and 'schools. 
^ hope that you will find the Curriculum^ Guide helpful' in^ understanding^ 
^our program and in planning hbw to u^e- it to meet your *students^ 



career educational needs ► 



^Ihe Native Ainerican Career Education Program is the result of a three 

year project functed by the U. S. Office of Educatiori ' and carried out by the 

Far Vfest Laboratory for Educational' Research and D?velppitient, Bot;h Indians 

and nonTlhdians served- on the project staff, and design and dei/elopment of . 

the Kiaterials was guided by a Tecnnical Advisory Panel of educators from 

* <i ' ' • • * * * 

California, i^vada, and, Arizona, and the project's Indian Educatiai Advisory 

Ccanmiittee, which included Iildians in educatioi, public service, and business. 

The actual Vriting ,of instructional inaterial§ was preceded* by a state-*- 

»' * , ' • . 

of-the-art study in which career education materials existing *at thdt time • 
were reviewed for- relevance to Indian education^ and a needs assessitent" 
performed in several ' ^diools with students typical of the target gro^I 0 

After program 'goals had been Established and the three oohtent areas of 
career awareness, .orientation, an(J exploration identified,' the tsvelve ^ 
instructioial units were' planned, writfen, reviewed, and revised. In the 
fall of 1975, field testing of individual un^s-be^an. A total of 8 schools 
in Califomi^,^ Arizona, Nevada, and South Dakota were eventual ly involved. 
^Jeanwnile, the Natioial Indian Training and^Ifesearch Center ^ Tenpe, 
Arizona,' conducted its own evaluation of the program with four- addition al ^ 
schools." * ' * ^ * 

. When field testing was ccnple^e, the ^information it produced became 
the basis for revisioi of the materjLals iJfito their final fontv However, 

e de^felc^^ers^ would like ^any ODiments,' descriptions of 'ways in vs^ich the 
materials' are bfeing used, suggestions for additional resources, etc. , which 
corrent users may have. All '^correspondence should be directed to: 
Dr. Bel^ H. Banathy, Far W^st: Laboratory for Educational Ee^earch and i- 
Develoj^nBiit/ 1855 fblscana ^Street, San .Francisco, Califor^iia -94103. . / . -n 
Thank VotS^, aftd good luck.\ - 



1: CAREER EDUCATICN MD THE PROGRAM 
\ ■ '■ . \ ■ 

\ ''-■'*■■ f 
. Carder E(^ucation 'and American Education 

' A . career is much more than a nine-to-five job. A career influences ' 
a person's, total life^ including his or* her place of residence', lifestyle," 
and participation in sbciety." It then ,follo«B'that', if a career invdlves' 
all of life, career education must necessarily csontinue throughout life. 
Career education can be defined as the set 6f leamirig experiences through 
v^ich an individual' acquires and develops the knowledge, atiititudes'and . 
skills which he ^r s^e needs in-order to, engage in avocational, leisure, 
social, econonic, and political pursuits,- and to achieve a -satisfying, - 
m&ningful and self-sustaining role in society. x± is education VN^ich 
apconpanies one's progress throigh life; ' .• > ' 

- Each individual is unique; therefofe, career education witKbe 
different for each individual. A career education* program should be 
desj.gned with e nough flex ibility and inclu4e enough options so that it dan 
be tailored to fit the particiulajTneedFand'abal^ies^^ - 
Since a career is more than i jdb, career, education must be'nore than 
vocational education. Voca'tional educatidn is certainly an Intxjrtant part 
of career education, tjut it is only a part. ' Not only is career education 
broader in scope than voQ^ti^al education; it is also broacter in that.it 
does ndt require th^ student to'learn^to perform in a prescribed vay. 

Career education is beginning to be of increasing concern, to 
students, educators,, and government pl.anners alik§. In a'U-.S. Of f ice' of ^ 
Education- PolicY Paper, Ifenneth B. igyt says:' 

. ^ ^ Career ecJucation represents a r,^^ponse to' a call- for ^ . 
educaticMial reform. This call has arisen from a variety 
^ of sources, each of vMch has 'voided d;Lssatisfaetion 

with American Education ^ it currently exists i Such ^ ' * 
sources 'include stuc^ts, .parents, the business-ipdioigtry- 
labor cannfiunity,. out--of-schopl youth and adults,, min^ritiesy 



the disadvantaged, and the gehe^ral public • *Miile their 
specific concerns yary, all 'Seem to agree that American 
Education is ih.ne4d of ma^^r reform at all levels • 
Career edi3;ation is properly viewed, as one of seve'ral 
possible responses that could be given to this^call,* 



* Goals and Assuirptions of Career E;ducat;ion , * . ' 

f ^ > 

The gc^ls of career educatipn are as broad as .the subject itself • We 
believe that a properly ctesigned pareer education program ^ shoujfl. help •the* 
learner to develop avareness, knowledge and mastery of self and develop 
the social^anpetence/ necessary for hin; or her to work effectively in a 
group, '^t should also foster in the leamer^^ understanding of the 
society in v>^ich he or: she lives, andv it should. provide him or h^fr with.' • 
opportunities to became acquainted with various career opportunities and 
to explore- those of special interest. In addition, career education* should 
help the learner to acquire economic competence and to <Jevelpi>, planning' 
and decision^THking skills v^ich can be applied throughout his. her -career. 

In his policy paper, Hoyt also presents a nanber of assunp€iohs 4bout ' 

career education. *These include the ideas that: ' • . ' ^ 

1 . ' since both one * s career ahd one ' s education extend \ 

] * * from the ptescKobl throyigh the fetiremsnt years, 

_ - career educa^on must also -span almost the entire ' ^ ^ ^ 

' tif e- cyele7-- — 



2. -the concept of ^producjtivity isi. central to the, 
definition- of v^k and so to th^ entire concept- of 

, . ' career education; " - ^ * , 

3. ' since "work"; in9lud3s. unpaijl activities a^ well as « 

paid enployment, career education's oonGems, in. 
addition to its prime enphasis on paid employment, 
•extend to the work of* the student .as a' leamey*/ toi^ 
the growing numbers' of volunte^ workers in our 
society, to^the vork of ' the. full-time honemaker/^and 
*• to 'work activities in^v^c]i'one engages a's "j^rt of'; ' 
leisure ' and/or recreational time; 



( 



* Kennfeth B. Hoyt/ An- Introduction to Career EducqtioQ / (Washington, D.C./ 
U-S. Government Printing Office, 1975). m' ^ - 



4/ the cosniopolitaii nature ' of today's sGci^^ 

• that car^r education onbrace a ^nultielicipy Qf worl^ 
values, ra^l^rthan a single work ethic, as a ineans 
' 'of helpj.ngeacn individual answer the -question , 

"Why- should I'wdiOc?"; ^ ^ ' ' ' ^ , • * ' ^ 

, , , * ' '"^ ' ' / . , ' 

5. ' both (ine's career and onq's education are ^st viewed . ^ / ^ 
in A developm|ntal/* rather 'than in a fragrnehted, s^nse; 

6 . ^ -career education is for all persons — the ypung anh tte.^ * • ' 
/^old, the mentally handicapped and; the 'intellectually 

gifted,^ the poor and the wealthy, nales and females, 
students in eleinentafy schcxDls and in the graduate tsollegeg;,. 

7. the societal. objectives of career education. are to help* 
, all individuals^/ (a), want to work-, Ih) acquire;. the skills'' ' 

^» ' necessa^::^for work in these tijneg/ and Xc) enga^ge in tork 

that is ^tp.sfying to the individual and^'benefiqial to society; 

8^ th^ondividualistic goals of pafeer education are -to make* 
work'^i^) possible, (b) meaningful, ^ (c)^ sati^ying for 
each individual throughout his or her lifetln^ * 

^ ' protection of the individual's freedom to chx)se and 

1-^- ^ asfeist^nce in making and iirplementing career decisions are 
'i \ of central 'concern to career , education; . v. ' 

^^r^*^^ the ej^rtise reqig^d .for iirpiementing career education is 
to te found in "trarg^.^part^ of society and is not. limited - to . 
- • those eamplov^ iihf £6l:mal education. * 

s r ^ Taken together , these ten assunoptions constitute a philosophical base 
,^ fdc current Career education efforts/ However; career .education does not 
\ ^ pr^eterd to present these assiirptions as anything more than idea^. Certainly, 
each is ^eb^tafele^ and none aire yeb sufficiently accepted ta b^ regarded 
as educational tniisnjs^-, '** . -^^ 

^ * • \ ^ . ' ^ ^ . . ' 



* Hoyt: ibid 
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Theoretical Bases of the Program , ' 

* In addition to sharing the major goals and agsUnptions of career 
iaducation as stated. above, this program is based on certain values. ,One 
o^ these is thd' belief th^t as a force fpr iirproveinent of the human 
condition and dQvelopp^t of the individual, education is* second to none. ^ 
Vie also believe that full development of , his or her jxDtential i6 an ' . 

^ individual's greatest possible achievement and is* the way in" which his or 
her greatest contribution ;to society ican be trade ^ The inh^ent potential 

^of each person's ^uniqueifess is the greatest single source of his or her 
worth. • ' . 

We feel that in order for a young ^rson to develop, he^pr* she needs to 
interact with both peers ahc? adults"* Each individual has a right to make 
his or. her own educational and career choices- and decisions* Last but n6t 
least, we ar^ convinced .that the individual's cultiira'l heritage and the 
cultural* contexts in which Jie or she exists are extrenely iitfprtant to hi's ^ 
or ter development. ( • * ^ ^ 

■ - ' ~ " * / . ^' • 

The Learner arid Learning • ' ' ^''-N^ 

This program is also g^iided by certain assumptions. about the nature • 
y,.Qf the leamqr^and tow learning- takes plac5e. * Assumptions about th^ learper 
include the idea's t±Bt: > . • v ^ / * ' ' <^ . 

1. the individual has, a basic ^desii^e to' learn, to search for ^ * 
knowledge, and to acquire coipetence; 

2. the individual is c^>able of initiatifig\ directing , and \ ^ 
assuming, increasing responsibility for his^or liet cwn leimirig.; 

" . 3i there are differences among learners ^nd these differences exist • 
' . ijn many jdimensions; . ^ ' , ' 

4\ tte'^iridiyj-dual's development Is best- aided by nurturing his 
loniqueness; and * ^ " - . - • -T^^Jx 



the individual Has the right not only to be educated but to 
befcome educated. . 



Our basic assunptions about learning are that: 

1. mtivation springing from the wDTk itself is the iro^t powerful 
aid to leamir^; . I , • ^ 

2. the mostjgotent satis'f actions for->the learner are the discovery 
of new things and the achieveprtght of new skills endvparpetences; 

. 3. the learner develops selfK::onfidence fron successful e^loration, 
discovery, and mastery at rj.sing* Revels , of complexity (this j.s v ' 
. aided by "having realistic aspirations) ; ^ - 

4 . when the l^amei: bec5anes an active participant in planning and 
carrying 'out the learning process*, learning increases; , 
^5. , in order -to respond to and help all learners, we must design and 
. present a great variety of resources, arrangenents .anci situations 
vlith which the JLeamer can interact; 
6. the best ways of helping p^ple to learn are usually f ound ^ 

through experience . ^ . . 

?• the assessment of progress in learning should include self- 
assessment; 

8. t the-,^^ype of assessment chosen should be appropriate to the 

particular learner and to the*situat;icxi; 
9* ^ there are differ^t kinds o.f learning, ard these imply 

different conditions of learning and different apjprbaches to' 

aiding learning; and , . 

10. l^arnir^' is best 'achieved in contexts vMch have fianction arid 

'meaning for the learner. . . ^ 



In^our program, the learner.. is the key ^entity. ' As much as -possible, 
iip or $he shbuld act as planner, decision-maker, and self-evaluator. This 
approach should acooannodate .the learner's uniqueness by allowing him or her 
•to pursue his or her particular needs and interests,.*' at his or her own pace 
and according to the learning methods begt suited to His or her tastes and 
oaepu;ilitio3 v\^enever, possible'. It should also incrisase motivation for 
learning by allowing the leamejr to pursue genuine interests and concerns , 
to answer questions, and to solve problems vMch he or she perceives as 
relevant. Finally, it should^ increase self-reliance and initiative, by^ 
allowing the learner to plan, cariry out, take responsibility, for, and face 
'the ponsequences of decisions in his^ or her own learning progrptr. The * 



- \^ learner gains CQnf^dehce through his increasing a^surrptlon of. 

responsibility for his own learning and throiigh b^img^ "treated. I^e an ' 
. adult." ' - . ' ^ 

f 

The task of acquits, both staff and -resource ,persOTS; should be to , 
support, guide^and assist students* in planning, achieving aiid evaluating 
^their acconplislroents. The adults -are there to help young people mak^ ' 
the transition to adulthood. i * : ^ 

In order to achieve these ^c^ls, the career educktjfon program* should 
iiivolve a vai'iety of coirpetent adults witli diverse backgrounds and ex- ^ 
pertise. All of these people slx)uld work together in the educational ^ 
process; serving as models and sharing tteir particular expertise, skills, 
and" knowledge of the world with students. The school staff should act 
. priiTBrily as learning 'coordinators* " . • 

■ ■ 

Design Characteristics . ^ «\ 

Design of the program has been based oh a* nuirber of concepts. One of- 

these is the idea '1:hat^ to be effective, a curriciiLum must be based 'on learner 

' experience^ The leajmer finds it much easier to understand the relevance 

of basic skrlls when he or she uses them to .solve re^l problems fran 

everyday life rather than n^re classroom puzzles. In a real-life- 

ej^rience based curricultim> concepts, abstractions and principles are 

. translate into actual experience and tjested through practical application. 

^hus, our career Education program has. been designed to enpl^si?e real- ^ 

life experiences for the learner. • , ' 

A corollary to this concept is J±e fact that if the learner participates 

■ . ■ 

in activities that c^ll for solving real problems, making depisions, and 

<v ■ ' 

perceiving and accepting the consequences of Kis or her actions, he^or she 
is more likely to develop s^f-relianc^ and a sense of responsibility. 

Human experience is not naturally divided into airtight coipartment^ 
^ called skills or subject areas. . If this fact .is kept in rfiind,' it becomes 
possible to integrate learning in ways seldom thought of in the i 
^ traditional classrocm.* Such integration enables ^students 'to develop V,' 

abilities in academic, occupational, soGiail and pei^nal areas all at th(s' 
* same tune, ''•as they apply skills and knowledge to -actual experience. 
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C^eer choices^ play a powerful role in shaping' an individual ' s - 
^ sense of identity/ self ^3 teem /and choice of Hfe^fiyle. This slpuld be 
^-reason enough for integratifi< career developinent i/fto education. Since 
"career", is equated with "progress through life,", rather tJoan with a ^ . 
part;icular' ]ob, the experi^ce-based approach to career education requires 
that t±ie individual Ipe provided witli a cumdiative s^ies of planned> 
personalized learning experiences in a jwide variety of life/work settings, 
1 These experiences will niake it easier for leart^s to know thAiselves 

better because .^Jiey will: see themselves, their capabilities/ and their ' 
reactions in a variety of $ituations. Learners should, then be ab^e'to 
de\;felop r^listic goals based on a realistic appraisal of their own . ^ * 
^^^^9%^' abilities and needs. They should also better urderstand the 
^ ^rewards and- shortconing^ of ''the world of work, what ,they can qxpect fron it;,,^ ; 
and what it will require of them. ' ' - ' 

,_/It is our feeldng that general goals,, such as- those presented in the 
next section, beccsqe npst^accessible when agprpached through a. series of 
coidrete facts. The exercises and activities in eaoh unit of our program 
are therefore ^ described 'to present information which ij^ustrates the"i4np.t's 
goals, ^he student^^ieves these goals by maste^-ing tlie specific learning} 
objectives of each Activity, mfuch^'l^^child, by looking at a group of / 
. circles of different sizes and colors^ acquires the concept "circle." 
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II. PPDGPAM GOALS AND STHJCIURE ^ r " ' * 

Needs and Gbals ' . . . . - ^ 

T]ne following stateannent from our. project's. Indian Education Advisory 
Committee (Decenlfeer ^1, .1974) indicates seme of the particular V^^pbleins 
which prograra like this one must address:^ » ^ ^ 



One 'must 'realize that the needs to be identified andfapproactes 
to be 'taken must be developed with recognition that .the .needs^of 
the Native American connunities diffef .greatly from the greater - 
American society, language and cultural beliefs. iSovemmental • 
systems are. separate and^ifferent frcsn surrounding states and 
the non-Indian' community. , Conditions on Indian communities and 
reservations might best be identified as ccnparable to conditions 
in many underdevelqg^ed countries. " These countries, as do 
Indian contnunities/r'fiave many oormon problems' such as high 
illiteracy, health problems ^ which result in short life spans, 
fiigh unarployment, and* lack of econonic development to support 
the livelihood<5of the .people. Tn these countries/ cis in 
-Indian conmunities/ the probl^t)>^s not due to a ^ lack of natural 
resources / h\±. a lack of mSajiirQ^ul developnent ♦of human ^ • 
resources in order tD begin the '-process of economic development* 
Many Tribal groups have realized l^he need to develop long-range 
escononic 'plans that will lead tpward self -de termination and v 
pM but there is now a need to develop their human 

resources that 'will ntake;the econonic plans of the^Tribal groip 
a .reality. With* this in mind. there is a need to identify the 
various professiditS/ skills and -grades that will' be needed to 
fulfill «the logg-range economici plans of the Tribal g|X5ups or to 
accamodate the ^x^nomic'^trends of » Indian ccnrnunities.' 

'^his project must realize the critical economic and marpower needs 
th^t exist in all Native <Anerican connunities/. Thisf realization 
must dictate direction if ^ this project 'is to have any meaningful 
inpact and contribution to the education 'of Native American youth. 



With this in^mind, the goals laid out in the curriculum nap on the. 
n^xt t^ree pages •y/ere developed ^ for bur progcram. * ' , 

A ■■' . • . . - 
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•PRO r/K A M S 1 



KNOWLEDCE 
AND 

MAsrew 

OF ' 
SELF 



AKLAS 



HLIAS 



Sfl f-artd- 
Ciilfiral. 

Avarfncss/ 
anH 

Carcnrs 



Self, 
.suff Icfiency 



II 
SOCIAL 



III 

OCCUPATIONAL 
AMU 

EC(»iaMICAL% 
DEVELOPMENT 



IV 

AVOCATlom 
' • (IBISURE) ' 
OrVELOPMEOT 



Social 
Avareneas 



Socl&l 
Competence 



L'DdersMnding. 
.the 6oild of 
Work 



AWAKES KSS PROGRAM 



^f-^ 



SKILL 



A) unii's-.*. i :».lf a»d onc'b . .^j i.ientlV own ii.dlvldual 
,uu^ . :,..fivc /jacrlcia valu*^ chHractlrUtica 
aiiJ cult .r-s 

b) V,ir>j. ^ou' Mu uf liifomuiiion 
^ »jLjDut*»,clf aiyl one*-!! 

c) .jriLr^cand Umi ..ork affects 



0:i^s Jay oi 1:5^ 



0 <ind&rf}tan>i chc isportance of 
EaifCli^ ont:'a o^u, career 
choices 



a) urderstAnd thjr Individual^ 
differ m their Interest, 
aptitudes, values, and 
achicver.cnts 

\>) understand the value and*DOs 
Itlve contYlbutioa of one s 
i>ative Aaericar. culture to 
the Don-!.ative society 



a) un(*efstand t^e significance 
of competence in group 
cinteraction akilla 

b) recognise the' ioplications o 
association with and working 
cooperatively vith other5 



a) understand the relationships 
of nan-life-work/careers 

b) understand that society is 
dependent upon the produc- 
tive work of many 

:) understand the role of work 
in the Native A'serican 
.cotnaunitles econoay 



a) know basU occupational 
information 



Qaployaet^t 
and 

Employabiltcy 



b)An, 



The Role of 
Education 

an4 
training 



a) understand that 

experiexxes, IcDOwledge, and 
skills acquired through 
education are related to the 
achleveaent of career and 
life g.oala 



Ecoiioreic' 
Awareness 
and. 
Sufficiency 



ov traditional Natfive 
Aaerican skills that through 
transition can fi-t icto 
tontei^ora>y settings 



a) Identify one 's own tribal 
characteristics 



ge( along veil vitb others 
in a group one likes to be 
in 




a) unddr^iand the role of eco- 
nottLCb in one*s life «nd 
the relationship between ^ 
pVrsonal ccononlcs, lire- 
style » and occupational 
roles 

b) recognize, career needed to 
fill existing needs of ths 
Native 'Aoerican conaunity. 



i) understand that caroer 
ineludes avocation and 
leisure 

b) kn^w pittterns and options 
of avucitlon and l«l«u^s 
particularly in the context 
of Natlv«k Aiaorlcan cultursa 



a) carry out sone Idlxura. 
arilylty (game* etc.) 



Q 



^ATTITUDE 



a) accept self; r^pect own 
unlxju^^ness * 

b) understand and appreciate 
value of one's own*" Native 

. Ai«rican culture in one's 
life ' , 



a) develop notivscion to 
^ accoQplish personal goals 



a) accept others 



a)~sccept responsibility for 
others 



a) appreciate the role that 
work plays {n human life 
and in aoclety^ 

appreciate tne valua of ^ 
*career informatidVy to care^ 
education. 



a) appreciate the contribution 
that one*'^ enployacnt may 
-twke- toward self -fulfillment 




a) :^ppr^ciate the iup<#tancs 
of productive work to the 
economy snd 'to one*8 own t 
veil bein^ 



a) develop Interest in 
cnMg«- fn «vocationsl/ 
leisure experience 

\ 
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C U H k I C U I. U ft HA?/ 



• P R 0 0 R /,-M S 



DOKAINS 



KNOWLEDGE 
AND 
MASTERY 

or 

SELF - 



II 

SOCIAL 

UE^pjOPMENT 



III 

OCCVPATIONAL 

wry 

ECONOMICAL 



IV 

af,r,»mE) 



^CONTENT 
AkEAS 



Sclf-and- 
Coltural 
Awareness 
. and ^ 
SeU-and* 
Careers 



Self- 
sufficiency 



• Social 
Avnreness 



Q~~7"i — ' — /^-"—Tr 



a) tmder$tand that irdlv«(lu<«l 
characteristics e^n be 
changed 



a) uDderstand that Ilf« 



a) vorrt?ctly Interpret Ujiar 
about oncwe] t 



tappr 
con: 



Q 

ttTt 



ATTITUDE 



Social 
Competence 



S 
T 

•r 

A 

N 
D 

S 



Under standing 
the World of 
Work 



Involves a series of choice: 
* leading to career cftcuaivaert 

b) understand self in ^ 
relationship tp career 
roles (vocation, avocation 
leisure) 



^) interpret the aig- 



a) understand the indisrid* 
ual's responsibility 
tovards other people^ ^ 
tne coomunlty, and the 
society " 

b) understand the traditional 
political processes used 
by Native Aaerican groups 



nificante of individual 
characteristics, values, and 
* Interests t6 onc*s career 
b) use resource infor" 
natioi) to gain orienta- 
tion about and to exploire 
careers * 



appreciate thp value and 
contribution tf one 'a 
:.jtlvfe Arcilcin culiuf* io 
iety / 



Uxu soci 



a) take rr^ponslbility 
for career planning 



«) clarify tlve 

individual characteristics 
of others 



tO ufvderstand that social and 
cultural forces influence 
huaa'a development; knov about 
the influence of Native 
Aoerlcan cultural 'forces 



a) acquire a Blnlaal set of 
'group Interaction skills 



a) become f aa^illar Vith' 

occupational class if Icat loos 
and clusters 
) gain in-<lepth orientation 
^ about self -selected 
occupational clusters aad 
knowledge of prerequisites 
of certain careers * 



Employment 
and 

Eaployability 



a) understand that .Individuals 
can learn to perform 

5f32quacely In, a variety cf 
occupations and envlronacnts 

b) acquire knowledge about local 
labor raritet condltKffs , 

^c) become aware of what 
i' skills are' employable 



a) accept r«Jsp<«slbiltMes to 
self and others' • 



a} value the poseaslon of 
] « group (interactlop) skills 



ft) classify various 
occupations 

b) analyze self-selected 
occupational clusters in 
terms of .opportunities, 
potential satisfaction, 
roles, ,and*l if e-styles 



U) develop positive values and 
*j attitudes toward work that 
I enables one to obtain, hold, 
' %nd^vacce in career 

"b) appreciate the Value of . 
career iaf cremation in nakiltg 
career related decisions 



'^) analyse careers 

a6%ociate4 with Native 
ADcrlcan and U.'Ss pollt 
process 



a) develop respect for and *4 
arpreciatlon of workers 
leal I in ^11 fields 



The Role of 
' Education . 

Training 



a) acquire knowledge of 
educational resources, 
paths ,'atid options 

h) uaaeratapd that leading Is^ 
vcontlnuous, occurring both 
inland outside of school * 



Economic 
Awareness* » 
and 

Sufficiency 



tX^nderstand the economic 
iaplica^ion of A^arioua 
careexVpaxhs ' ' 

b) understand relationships 
between consumer' and 
supplier 



a) und«f8tand titat t^ucce^sful 
avocatlonal and leisure 
expedience's m«i^ contribute 
to natlsfactMn in life 

b) know specific avocatipo/ 
laisure opportunities ^ 



jb) appreciate the signifi- 
cance o} acquir^^ig 
ecployable skills 



i) relate st&Ject sattetr 
or content knowledge 
to career development 



a) develop, skills In the 
lunageaent ox resources 



ft) ttcqufrc intrcdutrory skill 
in 8,fN'.c?^'*i «voc..tlo;»al 
activlty(i«»*) 



i) value continuation of 
Icsrninj^ ^ 



a)"* appreciate the way resources 
h^ve been managed In 
t;-:iditional Native American 
coismtntitiea ^ 



a) d- vclnji' appreciation cf the 
ct'fitrlbw; (on of avocation 
Icisuu- ^n»-tlvUi».*s to 
tho foiftilness of ona's 
life * • < ' 



PROGRAMS 



COHTEW 
DiJHAlNS 





S 




T 


KNOWLEDGE 




. AND . 


A 


MASTERY 


Si 


OF 


0 


SELF^ , 


s 




CONTENT 
tEAS. 



Ait|:A 



Sdlf-and- 

Cultur^l 

Avat'eness 

and 
Self-and 
Careers 



Self- 
sufficiency 



a) understand dec-t*i<Ki-«a4^ij 
procetJuros t^\^z c^n &c vs^ 
to eatai)j l3h p*rw>ruil goa^s 
and to aj\\ie career 
rclfiti^d decisi«>ns , 
b} acquire knovl.e^£6 ."^t 
decision astins P'oCeus 



Social 
Awareness 



a) understand che sultiple 
abili&y requl];eaents tor 
B^&bers of workiog4groui>j 

\>l^ recognize the lap^lcations 
of TOrVclng wlti ar^ without 
supervision, Idcpenocntly , 
and with others ' i / 



Social ' 
CoB^etcnce, 



EXPLORATION 



PROGRAM 



® 

' KN0WLl>5GE 



StOLL 



a) understand t*i«» in >llcjiLidnii 
of kncwleJ^^o aboul'SclS* 

b) understand ctu isplU-.it t ji.^j 
of beluij.a Na't Wo V l c 

"ln,thc conC'iffif>crairy society 

c) as^esii aelf-s3Cisfaftloi: 
by relation to career ' 
choice 



A) 'fonaulatc tentative career 
goals, 'carry out care^^r ^ 
plu .lining , and ^ceakc 
tencitlvc career choices 

b) concOict value anjlysls 
x>I career options ^ 

c) assess prolfabllity of 
atftalning goals 



a) de'termlne the resources 
of a group and fio^ 
best to use such 
resources 



a) Understand chat> grocp 
Interaction saIUs aid 
work perforxance and 
Increase satisfying 
huaan interactions 



a) explore one'f pla\:c 
m life 

b) ' test 8v*lf-con^pt In 

l+ie reality ^ work 
settln>;s ^ 

c) explore oue's^ place 
ifn oen's c>wn Satlvc Anerlcan 
(Tribal) cucmunicy 



ATTITUDE 



s) Acquire a sense! of Indepen- 
dence and control of one*8 
own life ^ 



a) accept responsibility to the 
cnvirorrocnc 0 » 



a) 



acquire coapetences In pro- 
cess (interaction) skAls 
(cuixsunlcatlon skills, pl^^ 
ning, organlzlcig, cArrvin^ 
out tasks, evaluation, etc.) 

relate Infbrmatlon a'bout 
self selecting, gleaming 
a^ifl perfomlug duties 



0«accept responsibility t^ the 
• society and goverlbient 

b) becoQie tfiltlng to make , ^ 
^contributions to group 
efforts and share 
^responsibilities with 
others in a group < 



: — — 

Understanding 
the World' of 
. Work 



a} understand hov work Is 
structured 'and hov power 
operates within a work 
organization 
h) acquire knowledge about . 

vo^tional ««sourcc5 
:c) increase knowledge of 

occupations and work setting 



a) taake knowledge-based 
choice of a. career cluster 

b) function In self-selected 
work settings ^ ' 

c) iapleoent a wot\c plan « 
anti monitor progress 



OCCUFATIONAL 
AND 

' ECOKCTliqAL'' 
DEVELePfGllT 



Emp'loyaent 
and 

Eoployabillty 



a) learn what skills* are 

required for eaployablllty 
• in aelected career(s) 



^) acqulrj^''l|)owledge about 

regional and natlooal-laba^^^ 
sarke& conditions 



acquire a basic set of 
eoployable skills 

develop work habits n%CM- 
sary to enter Into ag 
exploration of ^ cccup^elon 
In "the carrer area o£. one's 
choice - 



a) *d«velop voric attitudes 
necessary to, eaplore an 
occupation in the career 
area o£ one^^ choice, * 



Thfe Role o( 
Educj^lon 

and 
Trailing 



^ u&derstand the relatlonsnlp 
'of alternative educational ^ 
patha to alternati';e career 
paths 

b} recognize the^ relitlonshlp 
of interests, ajtltudes. a.u 
and achievements to the 
realization of career goals 



a) devfilop an educational 
plan that siatchcs and 
suppoii^fl a certain career 
V desire 



*'Econo*lc^lo^? 
Awareneaa 

and 
Suf f Icieocy 



Mt^'krst.jnd c'-at the Uati'n 
iVti'rfci;^ co'-rinlt/ la de- 
pcn'l^nt ccOnvjlcally cn\ the 
pr'}«J'ictlvo work •of ici 
ncnlicrs 

>) ur,'i» r »t-iod c»/i principle) of 
I'lM ntvl re*' ircc r.inaj*'.-^ ,it 
co-Tv;n to ::atlvy /^rlc>4.. 
tr.rfltlon-il /Ic-^s w»'J 



IV 

(j.;i,i;KE) j 



i 



a) UnJt rst.ii^i ti.o rol^it Ion tl> I p 
between cire»-r pilh» ,irid 
p.^'.hs f>i .I/O* at »oh/Icl*<i]ri.' 



^) l!r<?rovc sklU'i In 

<iC'}pct^il avocutlon/lcianrc 
■jrtfvlty^te*;) 



a) d<:Velop an appreciation 
t>xii con'.rlbutlf/n of a'vo 
ttonil ind leisure ytl 
1 :b to iSe sbciety of 
t.jc /uitlon X* 
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Awareness ; Orienjbajbion and Ex^loraJ:ion ^ 



0 




The goalfe .on the precedinq pages are organized into three general^ 

areas:' Avj^reness, Orientation, and Exploration, fhese QOTstitute* the 

first three phases of career develQpnnent. . They also reflect th^ basic ' 

structtire of our program, which provides units in,^(±r of *the three areas. 

* , . ' ' 
Dev^lopnent in these aijeas. is normally foliowed^ Career 'Preparation/ in 

^which the learner trains for career, he or she 'has l^aimed how to ♦ - 

choose intelligently^. * - ^ I ^ • 

I'he Awaren^'Sg yart of the curriculum^cotrcsponding t^ the first 

stage of career development, provides information an d e>^ >eriences by 

v*iich the learner will: • I ' * 

1. become more self-aware; ^ ' i-^^.-*-^ 

2 . ^ become more * (^d more positiveky)' aw^e of his or hejr own 

culture; / . • ~ . * 

3. become more socially aware; - 

^ ^ ^. • . . ' . 

• • 4 . beccme more' aware o£ the world of work ahS -its econonic 

^ iinplications; and, * * ' ^ \ 

5. dievelop^^^lesoma attitudes to\yard work, including| respect 

and appreciation for those, who* do- it • ^ ' . ^ 

' >^ , ^ 

• - The orientation part of the curriculum builds 'Cpoh tfie development 

/\ <^ 

of awareness and provides- information and -^experis^ces by which the 

learner will: * . * , ' . «- 

1. < gain an understanding of himself/herself >»and '•his/her relationship 

to career roles; ^ v • 

" 2 . understand the value of a cultute tp -kxiiety and to the 

, individuals involved in it; '\ 

^. jinderstand the individual-' s' responsibility toward others 

and toward society;- ^ • ^ * « . 

4. become familiar ^?Lth occupational cla3?ifications and clusters, 
labor market conditions , and educational' and training • requironent 

' . and, • ^ - V . ' ' ' ' ^ 

5. understand the^ .econonic iirpllcations of various career paths. 



The Exploration >part of the curriculum, corresponding to the third 
je of career developrrent, leaTJs the learner ajrectlv into the world 
feers and provides inform tion and experiences, by vAiibh' he or^'she will : 
^ i^' . use information'.about self in career path planning and 
• * '/ ^ assessing career relevance ' and career satisfaction; 

2 . ■ explore hi| or her place and future in the cultural camiunity; ' 
3... ^evelop social .corpetence in cooperating with others vMle ' 

/.acconplishing- t^'sks; . ' ' 

4. explore selected oocu^tional clusters and develop corpetence 
-HI', occupational planning an^ decisidnttrakipg, skills, \ and, 
, \ 5r gain ccmEjetence as a consumer and in handling economic affairs. 

/-A^fiod of career preparatidn^ wi>iGh - is not part of our curriculum, 
normally follows the. exploration stage. In this period the individual ^ 
should acquire occupatipnal skills and the knowledge needed to enter a 
selected field or c^eer. . . . * 

The figures presented on' the next, three pa^es indicate sane 'ways in 
which titis ttiree-part structure goVjem's our progr^ goals, iitplenentation^ . 
and cpntent.. Figure 1, "the^iral Concept of Career Education i "^s1^dw6 
* how, "^as Qie learner moves fran career awareness .thrb.ugh orientation- and ^ ' 

exploration,, he/she becanes more knowledgiable and corpetent in dealing 
.with self, others, and the vorld' of careers* Figure 2, "Concentration of 
Errphasis," suggests, how the units ^ ,the 'program can be spread' thro^h the 
Qiree JuntLor^Hi^i School grades.. This question is discussed in-mDre detail 
in Se<::tion p'ive. Figure 3, ''Curricultim Design," shows how tlje twleve units 
of the program are divided among -the ^three levels. 
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FIGURE 3. CURRICULUM DESIGN 



AW?\RENESS 



- a\ 



ERJC 



▼ 



Unit 1: "Part of the 
Whole Vforld: 
(Cultiiral awarenesSf 
econony aspect of \ 
culture). 

Unit 2: ^"Cooperation" 
(valines, oc^flict re- 
solution # preparation 
for grbup .work) 

Unit 3: "Frort Idea to 
Produc±"' 

(analysis of tasJcs,/ 
basic ^tag^s.in pro- 
'cwct jtanufacture) 

« 

Uldt 4: "The Ccirmunity" 
(hew pqmnunity eoQixxny 
ineets basic needs). 

Unit 5: ^ "The Ccninunity 
in Transition" 
(cultural, and econondc 
changes and suiivivals 
as technology and 
resources change)/ 



ORIENTATION 



Unit 6: "Putti^>g Your 
Money to Wbrk^V . ^ 
(Managing' financial 
resources 'f6r family • 
and small business, 
^money-handlij^g skills)"^ 



Unit 7: "Living with 
th5 Land" • , 
(Managing natural re- 
sources to neet com-^ 
munity needs, arxl ' 
associated careers) 



Ui)it 8: "Working for\ 
the Pec^re" < 
(U.S.. St Indian govern- 
^ment structures bIkJ- 
career!^, cind how 
.gdvemtients manage oom- 
munity resources to 
meet needs) 



EXPLORATION 



Unit 9: "Planning" 
(self -analysis, group 
and personal planning) 

Unit 10: "Putting It • 
Ml ^Togeth^" 
' (Career clxistets and- ' 
their relationships, 
values, aptitudes f and 
"career choice) 



Unit 11: "Getting Ready 

For Jobs" , • 

(levels within jc*) areas, . 

identifying training 

requirements) 



Unit 12: "The Career 
Fair" 

(researching specific 
jobs and career 
clusters, working with 
groi:p to plan and. put 
on caoreer fair) 



2/ 



III. PRDGR^ COSITENT' " ^ / • ' . " 

The InstructicHial JJnits * ' ( 

"""^ : ~' . ' ' ' \ 

It was origimllsc^ssumed^that once program ^goals' had been identified; 

it vrc)uld be possible to select and adapt content froift previously developed. 

units vAiiiph wuld lead toward thgse goals\ , A-* State of the Art study of 

existing material^ ''in Career Education wag.Ttad^ early in 1975 t;o serve as 

a basis for development. '-Pfowever, ^.this study den^onstrated that very little 

had been done \tiich was appropriate to meeting Native American needs or 

which could' be readily adapted. Tterefore, with a few exceptions (mostly 

in the area of games) , the material in these units has been specially 

developed for this prpgram. * v ^ », . ^ 

The program includes twelve instructfion^l units. The ffrst five of 
\ • <^ , 

these /are intended *to make students aware- of ccpperative skills and of the 

- — ^ * ' \ 

cultuifal and ecpnomic context within v^ch' careers exist* - The" next thfee 

units orient students to the 'nature and significance of three career areas: 

money management (family and business) ; resourcfe management (ecology) ; and 

ccftmunity management • (public service) . These three liriits serve as 

examples of how information , about specific careers can, be related to the 

test of^e program and to real life. la a model program it' is obviously 

5sible to cover all careers; therefore, the last four 'units provide' 

students with the knowle^e and- skills ttiey will need to explore careers 

of theii> own choice. These skills inclvide^ planning, identifying interests 

and aptitudes , and finding out about job characteristics' and training 

requirements. The pages. v*dch "fol lav present a brief sunrnary of each 

unit in 'the program* 
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Awareness Level: 



Cooperation 



Purpose: to help Indian stuSents develop cooperative grbup- interaction 
skills, in particular those skills needed to resolve groupbpnflictS/ 
and to realize the 'iirportance of understanding^ people's values. 

Sumnary ; In this unit, students work together^ in sinall groups to talk, 
read, and think about cooperative group- interaction skills. Activities 
include salving a puzzle, answering questions based or;i their own 
observations, and particip^ing in a siittuiation exercise in which they 
play the rol^s^^ a^grotJp of ^ students planning an Indian Day program, and 
another'^'in which they simulate the staff of an Urban Indian Health Center. 
Tney are then ihl^rosiuoed to a technique -for resol^mlg conflicts. . 

•) ' ■ ' ' . 

Sijbject areas; Social develppinent, health • 



Part of thfe Whole Vtorld * . ■ ^ 

f 

purpose: * to present the ideas -that- there are many^cultujres and ethnic 
groups iu the world, each of *which nas made valuaple cortttibutions; that 
anong these groups, American ^nd^ms have been notable; that ea6h tribe 
has Its, own ciiLture a^Ka achievements; and that each individual contributes- 
as well. Students also learn that all human comnnunities have ,to meet' 
certain basic needs ,^ that' the way they ^o" so depends on ttaeir environment 
and resources, and that these ways of dealing with the wDrld comprise their 
culture^ * . . 



^ SuniTBry ; In this -unit, students ^ work together in small gr6ups to gather . 
infomBtion and produce -materia Is for a class bulletin board ojr display. 
In order to gather material for the display, sl:Udents do. library research, 
map-related wDrk, and regorts^ * ' ' ' ' 

. Subject areas ; Social developm^t, health ' 



From Idea to Product ' * ^ 

Purpose ; to help students understand the steps involved .in making a 
product, and that thes e ^^t eps are basically the sarne whether the p;roducjb 
is being created by a iSgle person or by many people in interrelated ^ . 
jobs. This understanding forms the ba^is for a study of the relationship 
between econcmLcs and occupations and of the roles played ^y various 
occupations in fulfilling the cormunity's needs / * ^ 

Summary ; Students' leajcri how to analyse processes by using a simple ' • 
charting technique, which they apply to the process of building a 
cradleboard in a traditional Indi^ (Navajo) setting ,^and * then to creation, - 
of the equivalent product, a playpen, in a technological setting.^ Information 
IS presented through reading? and slide tapes. 

T^lated subject areas; Econonics, lumber and furniture irtdusfe-ies, wopdworking 



The Comiunity \ ' ^ ' ^ * ' » : 

Purpose : .to help students understand the econdrtdc structure of their own 
cotmunity, similarities and differences between it and. the econonies of • 
traditional Indian ocxtinunities, and the inplications of adding a new 
industry to the eoonony of a catnrunity, _ . - /' 

Suitmary ; Students will read about traditional and contemporary Indian ^ 
coitnunities, answer question^ about their economic structured, arid' prepare, 
a report; .prepare an econcmic m^ of their own coninunitiy; /and participate 
in a siimilatioh exercise in which they take the pa£±s^pf comiunity leaders 
who must decide whether or 'not to allow the constructipn of an erectroriics * 
plant in their own town. ■ ' 

Related, subject ar^as ; Econonics, history./ government 
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The CcHTtnunity in -Jl^cBRsition , 



Purpose ^ to help students understand sane of the principles which govern 
cultural change and to show how it is cAsible to adapt to change vMle • 
retaining essential cult^al elonent^^ The unit focuses on differences 
and similarities in' th^ ways ,±n wtiLch basic needs are net at different 
periods in a culture's history and on the corresponding 'effects' on 
lifestyles, roles and careers within the Culture. 

' Suimiary : Students follow^ an imaginary ^uthwestem tribe of Indians from' 

» the hunter/gatherer stage of ' develdgnent ^to an agricultural village, a 

reservation near a rxirar small town, a large city, and finally the' 

developnient 'of their own land in their own way. Activities include 

'reading, mapwork, games, and a comiunity pianniilg exercise^. ' ' ^ 

• / / 

Related subject areas : Historx^, geography, mathematics ,^/^aSisportation, 
; industry ' . ' . 



Orientation Level : ^ . ' ^ " 

V 

Putting Your Monfey tp Work ■ ' - 

* > > . 

purpose :' to help Indian students understand how to manage resources, 
particularly the 'resource of money, b6th on a persoi>il level and in 
the world df workv * 4 s 




Summary : Students do exercises and small group activities in which they 
cbnsidei;,how money is used,, practice check-writing arxJ balancing a family' 
budget, learn aboiit the use and movement of cash, stock and other assets 
in a- small business, learn aboA^ the process of a^plyirig for a loan, and' 
leain abo^ut soriB careers which invplve managing money. - 

Related sub ject- areas : Mathematics , bijsiness, b^^nking 
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Living" with the Land " • , • \ 

'Purpose*: to help students understand concepts, involved in the ironagenent 
-of -natural resources, especially as they relate to traditional Indian - 
values; understand the relationship between basic needs, resources, and 
waste disposal* niethods; and^ became familiar with occipations in the area 
of environmental and natural resource^managanent. 

' . * 

Summary ; Students read about basic eco;Logical concepts and play a game 
^vMch reinforced ^ this knowledge; examine pictures of-coniDn items in a 
traditional Indian and- a conten^XDrary house in order to cqirpare the ways 
in which basic needs are met, what resources a& used, and' how waste 
products; are dealt with; ^'ead about environmentally, directed careers^ 
and decide wllL(ih of .the^e careers would be relevant in solving 
environmental 'probla:Tis cuj^-rently facing Indian tribes as described in 
newspaper articles'. 



Related subject areas ; Life sciences,, ecology, and careers in these areas,. 



Working for the -People 



Purpose; to help students understand the basic functions perforned by 
goverranent, foi?' the connunity and the need areas ^.t addresses; to help them 
understand tl?e organization and activities oif federal, state, local and 
tribal govenii^^ts and volunteet organizations, and introduce them to public 
service and .seme of the careers it includes. 

Surtinary ; • After an intrpductory consideration of the nature of goit/ernment, 
studerfts will read abc^t three traditional Indian styles of government. 
They will learn about the three levels^ of American govemm^t and-Qie 
nature and requirenents of one career at-^ach level, and. they, will play a 
card^^^faife in vMjh they jpnust acqioire the cards repr^esenting fulfillment of * 
all -a cotrnunity's needs. FoIldWing this activity, they will read*about three 
contetporary tribal governments, an urban Indian .centei^ ' s operation, anfl a / 
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Vforking for the P^ple (continued) ' • * , ^ 

survey of Indian organic tions* Ttey will also read about sane jobs cxDnnected 
with each of these 'three areas. Finally, student^ participate iri 'a- ' - 
simulation exercise in \^toch they take the parts and' points of view of 
people fron various agengies and organizations who must reconmend action . 
on Indian^ovemment to Congress*, An on-goin^^activity is- the preparation 
of a* display of newspaper articles featyiring government .and/pubHc service. ^ ' 

Related subject areas : Governxient,/ public service; careers 



Exploration Level: 



Planning 



Purpose: to introduce 'students to the concept of planning and help, their \ 
see its relevance and importance their daily lives, thair group work ' 
^d their possible career choices. StuSentg will have a chance to practice' 
planning, to learn t© plan better by using a five-step process, to overc^re 
obstacles to a plan, and to plan^nd make "decisions as a group. 

. .. ' • ' ' ^ / • 

SumtBry : Students will begin by defining their own interests. They^then . 
consider their daily*' activities, v*iich tasks require planning, and hofc/ 
they might better plan, the use of 'their time. They also learn and , \ 
^practice five steps to bett^^ jjlannirig. Small groi:ps play a game in which 
they make a plan, think up obstacles to another groip's plan, ahd think of, * 
ways to overcome obstacles to their own plao.' Finally, students take part 
in a simulation exercise v^iicti gives them practice in group planning and 
consensus decision making. During the unit, students are also asked to 
keep adjournal of their reaction^-brd idfeas. ^ 

Related siibjecf areas : Corposition, natfienatics , artV 
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Putting It All^iypqether^ . . * ] 

— — — ^— — ^— s ^ . < 

I . . -» 

Purpose ?.^ .to introduce students to the idea that in' 'both- traditional 

cxintennpbrary societies, careers can be divided into clusters. Studenlbs 

also consider how their own interests, values and aptitudes might'affect- 

career choice. They see ,how people witli different jobs and" interest 

together to -create a product, and study siiidJlarities and ^differences/ in 

values and job types in traditioral and contenporaiV societies j 
• J'. ' ■ • • 

Surttmry: Stud^ts learn that careers, can be grouped together according to 
Common features in the jobs perfontied (e.g., Health, Transpdrtaticii 
Personal Services) . They see how jobs involved in meeting basic ne^s are 
or arfe not different in a firaditional and a contemporary society, ptey 
build and 'market a real or imaginary kite to learn how people with" 
-different jobs and skills must work together tp -create a product.. /They 
.describe and demonstrate thefir own interests and aptitucjs and leain about 



those of others, and consid 
they lived in_^a traditional 
interests, aptitudes and values can affect ,'tteir cafeer cibioes. 



their values and how these might difter if 
lety. Finally, they 'consider how pl=ople's 



Related subjecrt areas ; Social developnent, ecoronics 



^ Getting Ready for Jobs^ 




.Pv^pOSe: ' tb acquaint students with feducational and training requirements 
for different jobs and prpjiide enough d^ta "so tfiat stiidaits can extrapolate 
lihfe general reqiitranent/ for different types .of jobs. 

Suntnary ; ^ In this uni€, students 'are re-introduced -.to the , idea of career 
clusters.; They also meet the idea that jobs can be divided into' levels ' 
Recording .to the' amovmt and kind of training' vMch they xequire. Students 
Pl^y ^^^^"^^^ solve, a picture puzzle by reading and manipulating data <pn 
educati^&^ax3 training rpjuir^nts for differfnt j6bs,-a[hd they consider 
how thisj^^rimtion might apply tt) their own careet plan&. In ^dition, 
•studelnts studv^Sant ads" in real^ and jmaginary .newspapers,, and match given 
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Getting I^ady for' Jobs (continued)' " ' - * • v 

jobs With characteristics and skill's of real or imaginary people. They * 

r 

also consider mid-career decisioiis (e.g., whether-'to continue in a , ^ 
particular job or go back to school for more trainingl and how personal 
^values and emotional needs can affeict such -decisions. They cixrpose and • • 
. splve problaris ^ "stories" involving midjcareer decisions. 

Relatai siibjectf areas ; Engiish/ccrposition, nBttematdcs, s62ial studies 



The Career Fair 



Purpose : to help students review ^and apply the knowledge v^ch they have 
gained in the preceding eleven^ unitlfe. ' . ' ' ^ 




Summary ; * As an introductory activity,^ stiidents jCo ifcUtLi ' cH^ d ^ig ^^^ss sane of 
the general concepts which haye-jbeen dealt with ir\ previous units.. They 
also. discuss their ;reac^|lon to the units. They then* plan, prepare, 
conduct' and evaluate a Career Fair. This involves*' individual and group 
research into the nature And' requirements of jobs chosen by tte students; * 
group planning, decision making, 'and cooperation in, pr^)aring the .Fair as a 
v^tole and the individual "exhibits"", within it; use of individual artistic, 
literary^ and other ^dls in creating the exhibits ori particular jobs; and 
evaluation of their work through iifeir own obiservations ^^d a ' ' 
questionnaire filled out by vrSitors. < • . " ^ ^ 



1 



Related subject ^eas : Eiiglish/langjuaqe arts', ^^ts and Crafts, library skill 



Unifying Concepts 

The twelve units in the series are linked by certain thOfoes and • 
concepts which are presented^ in a variety of contexts and f ran inany - 
different points of view'. Some of these ideas are dei;ived frcm program 

'goals, \>Mle others aire inherent in the subject natter being presented. 

^ These concepts provide students wA:h a" means o& organizing vA)at ttey 
learn about the world, about work, and about themselves and tteir heritage. 
They also enable students to build on j their , ideas , f ran one unit to the next. 

Cultural Relevance 

: ^ . 

, Perhaps the most important characteristic required for any program 
designed for Native American students" is'cultiaral relevance — relevance, 
that is, ,to. the Native. American culture. Since the coming of Europeans to 
American, Indian children hav^ been subjected' to the best (or worst) that . 
(Jetetmined educators could do to make them ". . .acquire new habits,, new 
ideas, new modes bf^iife; (so that) *the old Indian will ^ie off..."* 
Ovfer a hundred years have passed, and the '-'old Indian" is. still very much - 
alive. A culture which has ebdured s6 long surely has a great deal to 
contribute and should b^ treasured instead of being, ignoreci^r^sil^ressed. 

•Furthermore, the Indian stj^ent— quite uoierstandably — is unwi^in^ 
or unable, to lean} from materials which^deny his existence or worth. As 
the Senate Subcoimiittee on Indian Education connented; , - . 

The teacher coiplains about the Navajo youth not being motivcited, 
but how' can he be expected to be motivated when to.do feo means 
rejection of his parents as well as' their teachings, his religion, 
his race and history.** ^ 



* James B. Carleton to Genetal Lorenzo Jlhcnas, Septanber 6, 18b3, in U.S^. 
Congress Senate Joint Special Cotittirtteej "Coriditions of the Indian Tribe r" 
39'th Congress, 2nd Session^ 1966--67,^Regort No. 156,^ p. ^.34. 

» * • » ' . • 

Special Subcomnd-ttee oh' Indian -Education, Indito Education; A National 
Tragedy—a National Challenge (Washington, ^US(3P0, 1969) . 



Too often, the student* is caught between the two cultures and is unable 
to profit from a curriculum designed for non-Indian children. As a-<result, 
he ooncluf that he is at 'fault, or begins to accept the stereotypes of 
the non- Indian majority, .One South Dakota high school -stuSent's statement 
that "Indian^ have greater problems because they're real stupid"* is only 
too typical. 

Therefore, in addition to transmitting information about -careers, this 
program must al^ try to reinforce or reinstill in the Indian student the 
realization that he or she is a worthwhile person, and that Indians as a 
group are at least the equal of any other group. .The program atteiipts to 
do 'this by presenting the student with repeated examples of Indians who 
have conquered the vMte man's world, preferably without rejecting their 
own cultur^; " Indians who are struggling with problems like those the' student 
is likely to have; and Indians past and, present who*.are proud of the 
unique skills and jLnsiglfe of their people. " You are valuable " cannot be 
said too often or too loud. • ^ 

Such an approach also has the advantage of wojsl^ing from the familiar to 
the unfamiliar, so thAt the student ctoes not have to master the illusl^ation 
'as well as the concept. An Indian writer has said: 

Wh^n education is presented to the inSian child in the right 
manner, he will al>sorb it as readily as does any white child. < 
(Edvcate them £rqm what they already know, not from a totally 
new, and strange field of experience.** . ^ 

, 4 It is much easier for a student to believe in the possibility of 
mastering a subject if he sees exanples of people like him vto have done so. 

Fortunately, such^a cultural approaqh has proVen^to be a yery useful 
method of presenting information about pareers. In' order to understand the 
v^rld of work within vMch careers exist, it is necessary to understand those 
environmental and cultural forces vMch make work necessary — and these 
forces ^pply to people everywhere. They can be studied quite well within 
the context of Native Americ^ culture^. ^ , ' 



* quoted in U.S. Senate Subcommittee on In^an Education, First Annual Report 

* to *the Congress of the United States frcm the National Advisory Council on 

•Indian Education (Washington, USGPO, 1974). 

' s m ^ 

** Palengcysi Aoyawayma, in A Guj.de for Teachers and Librarians with Suggestions 
for teaching Indian Students (Ohgfehoma State Dept., of Education, 1972) . 
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' ' Teaching About Indian Culture • ^ 

The non-Indian teacher in a classroom of Indian students (or the Indian 
teacner who is from a different txXbe than nis or her students) nay »f eel soite 
diffidence when asked to teach tnem atout their own culture and traditions. 
Unfortunately, there are not yet enough Indian teachers in schools serving 
Indian students to require that Indian culture be 'taught oily by Indians, 
.toir is it really necessary, if t±ie teacher us|s the -Indian culture activities • 
in the units as opportTuniities for discovery, sh^d with the class. 
^ There is little infornatiOn"'aJx>ut Indian culture whiai is so absolutely* 
verified that one can afford to be didactic, . Even vy^ere saiBthing about 
one tribe at one tijne and place is* known/ things' might have y^en different « 
for anotner branch of the tribe in a 'different^ place . Also, Indiaia traditions 
are alive and still evolving, ^d v*iat might' have been unheard of the 19th 
cxaitury nay be perfectly genuine today'.. ^ - ' ' ^ , ' 

However tlaese problems- should, not be allowed to frighten the teacher 
,into avoiding the 'subject entirely. As the earlier paragraphs of this section^ 
indicated, an emphasis on Indian culture is essential, mny Indian children 
haye absorbed Indian values and behavior patterns, but know few facts, especially 
^tne kinds of facts that can be used i:d support a belief in the valu^'of Indian 
culture,., In- p^icular> childreia of acculturated families or th6se living 
in the cit? may have had lit file 6pportunity t6 learn these things. 

Students should be encouraged to "find out about theii-^dwn people — to 
oeoome ejqjert^ on Indian culture who can educate the teacher. Talking .to.^ 
family members or- other nembers of the oomnunity may hel^them develop 4 - ' • 
relationships, and a sense of coitintaty, and establish caitaunicatians between, 
generations. 

^feanwiaile, the teacher will fee bringing in viiatever printed materials 
on the tribe or tribes represented in-his or Jier class. " 

' The infomaticn in these materials should be presented,- qr at least 
interpreted as an object of objective inquii^. Teacher and students should 
exaiQine them and ask whether the facts and * interpretations are in fact true— 
if tlaey kno^ anything v^dlidl wpuld ^xialijfy tlaem.' This is especially iirportant 
i| the only materials a^^lable are biased -agaiifet Indians. 



' Another approacdi vs^ich can, be useful is for the teacher *q,do some^ 
researcn on his or her own etnnic background. He or she can then offer 
parallel illustrations .to get discussion*^ing. For instance, a teacher mi^fc 

3ay--"SoiTB of ny ancestors came from Germany. Tliey used to build-houses of 

, * ' • *' " 

w9od.,,and plaster thatdied with straw*. How did your ancestors build houses?*^ 

\ * •» * • 

Traditional and Technical- Lifestyles 

i • • • 

' One of the most inportant uses of the list of basic needs is to point 
up the parallels between traditional Indian and technological — industrali^ed, 
urbanized, Vmodern" wavs of life. !tote that the heading is traditional and 
technoisjgical , not traditional versu s technplogical . It would be both 
insulting and untrue to imply that because electric lights and glass-walled 
apartments are part of the contenporary scene, firelight and hogans must be 
relegated to history. ' PCirthennore, a considerable effqrt has to be made 
to avoid value judgments on 'the relative worth of the two 'lifestyles. 
Between^ pollution and ths ener^ crjsis, thfe traditipnal Indian ways of life 
s^re beginning to'^eem more sensibly every day. ^ • 

A recurrent approach -in presenting the subject matter of the units 
is to begin with an •example froa/traditiorial. Indian life ^artiich illustrates 
the ^principles in^ived (examples have been taker! -f ran as mahy different 
J^ibes as the dei/^lopers had dependable infqrmation on) , and then to pass, 
to the eiiainp:\g^§\e3^ in the .non-Indian egonony: For iAstance, in 

the unit '^Fi^ini'Sdea to Product," the steps involved in building a 
^' cradlebdard are described and' analyzed, and^then the equivalent stfeps 
in making a playpen, fron lunberihg to sales, are^ similarly discussed. ^ ^ 
This i&pproadi serves tli^purposes'both of cultural relevance and of 
'ecorxxtdc education. , - .i 

Basic Needs 



As people in crisis situations have always found, every human being 
wants 'the same. four basiq things:- -something; to eat; shelter, from the, 
elertent^;- protection fron dangers of every kind; and physical and non- 



physical tools to help him or her fulfill the other three needs. People 
.differ in the ways in which they meet these basic- needs, towever, and those*, 
vays^are governed hy the physical and psychological envirorinehf within which 
the* people live . 

J The concept of basic needi is a'useful device for presenting everything 
from culturar alternatives to career clusters It is also a good device for 
relating these things to each other. In the unit, "Part of the l^le World, 
it is used to help students identify similarities and differences between . 
■ various cultures;^ in" "The Comnunity in Transition/' it enables students to 
"trace and explain the changes in a ocininunity's life style; in "Wbrking for ^ 
^ the People" it hslps students analyze what a government does, and why: and 
m ^'Putting it All ♦Together, " it gives students a framework on \A*iich to * ' 
^group cheers;* An& these are only a few examples of ways in \k^c\\ the 
cor£ept'Of basic human needs can be used. ' % ' ^ 

Caxmunity • - 

• « 

; . 'The term canhunity , i.e., tliose who have something in comnDn, can be" 
used in a number of different ways. As used in these-materials, it .has two 
primary meanings. The first meaning is that of the, economic comnunity— that 
group of ^people who depend on , each other to meet their basic needs. .The 
classic ekainple of this is a village in which there is some specialization 
(blacksmith,'^doct»r, priest, etc.-) and in vMch ^11 the steps in production 
of basic^ items taKe place locally. Most traditional cannunities, .(tribal or 
village .groi:?)s) are of ^thi&Ttype. '. ' 

However, ah economic oqninunity ,can be'^s small as a single family 
living by hunting and gathering, or. by the products of a small farm, or as 

^ large as an urban center in ^hich there aire numerous sources of .everything 
needed to support life. (Tte "source" is the point at. which an item becoirefe 
available to ±he user.) In seme places where population is scattered' over a 
large area, ^ the "cormunity" may., be half a cbzen or so ,^11 towns^or . ' 
settlements, to which the people commute to get necessities.*. 

In a brpadgr, sense, however, "catmunity" means ttose people who 
depend on each other for psychic *^d onotional support.*. It is in Siis 

..sense that the term applies to Indians in. an urban area,, for instance. 
Often^ this" kind of ocxmrunity is identical 'with an eooncxnic cCmnunity, 
howevei^> there may be times vdien it is not. A Navajo wlx) jraves to Los 

Angeles is* still part of the Navajo camtunity if he or she wishes to be. 

. ' <- , 

.A'p^chic ccnmunity depends^on communication and shared concern's. 

^ • ■ ' V • • ■' 
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ecmmunity in both these senses is essential to career education. 
As ^ part of the economic cannunity, the individual will earn his living 
but his work will seen worthwhile only as it relates _to the psychic 
oomnunity. , . 

* * ' * \ 

Career Clusters / • . • ' ' 

Grouping jobs into career clusters is a o^venient method of dealing 
with a vast and sometimes- confusing mass of information. Such, grouping has 
a number of advantages. In terms Of this program, the' clusters can be 
linked with the various groups ""or sub-groups of basic needs. Fdr instance, 
the need for security includes physical security, that is, defense frcm 
both enenies and disease. 'People' \k)o want .to nBet the need for security 
by defending others against disease * usually aim for one of the carers 
in the Health clust^. - * ' 

The second advantage o*f studying careers in clusters is tliat such ^ 
organizatioti permit^ the inclusion of information on little-known careers . 
in a given area of interest. For instance, studeni^ who want to telp heal 
the sick' will undoubtedly be familiar with doctors and nurses. But v*iat if 
the 'educa^tion required for .these careers is unobtaihalDle, or the specific 
skills required are "not oonpatible with the student's abilities? Finding 
out about other jobs in the Health area, siichj as^atoratory technician, 
medical ji^cords librariaji, or )?-ray technician J can point a student toward - 
a career ^Mch' fits both liis aptitudes and his values. . ^ 

The Office of JEmployuBnt divides careers into fifteen major cl«§ters 
, which, coitxespcnd in sore ways to* the basic need areas and subdivisions. 
However the career clusters sometimes include in one groip careers which 
help meet with more th^ one need, and vice versa. You may find It useful 
to look at the analysis of needs a^d career cliasters in Figiare 'S. * 
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. NEEDS 



CAREER dUSlERS 



Food 



-Shelter 



SecAirity 



meat; , 
-liquid 
vegetables • 



hoines ^ - * . 
-sanitation * 
. clothing 
'fxoel. ' ' 

/ law/gove:nlinent . 
law enfbroenient 
health c&re« 
religion " " - 

'X enterfcainrterlt 

- making tctols 
• t^-aisportation 
' education ' 
a3niiivDiicatic3n 



Agriculture , * 
karine Science ' * 
Natioral Resoixrces & Environinent 
Hcffne Econdni'cs' 



.Consj^ruc€ton 
Public Service 
Hare Eooncridcs 
Natural, ResoixrcesTtinvironment 

Public Service 

Health 

Fidp Arts . ■ . . ♦ 

Fir^ Arts, Hpspitality/Recreatlon- 

Wanufacturing, JMarketing/Distributic^i 
Transportation* * • 
Public Service 
Ocranunicatidns and Media 



any of the above 



Business/Office ^ 
Personal Services 



Copperation and Management 

4 ■ 

The activities in which people engage to meet their basic rleds or do 
their jobs involve a constantly , varying tension (whether 'conscious or not) 
between cooperation and management ♦ Ccpoperation involves people vsorking 
together for camon or complementary goals* 'ManageitBnt involves conscious 
coordination of these activities so that all the goals will be achieved. 
In scme_.cul%ures, v^*leffe self^iianagement is stressed, voluntary cooperation ' 
is essential and is co nsciously valu e d. — In- cultures v*i3re obedience to 
leader^ or to the law is the rule, some ^people must learn to manage the 
cooperation of others! • - * 

. In a multi-cultural. society sOch as ours, it is particularly iitportant 
" that everyone learn how to cooperate constructively with others and also 
to organize, • plan, and manage his or her own activities and resources. 
Our program' gives students a chance' to practice and develop Both cooperation 
and management skills. The unit^ titled. "Copperation" has the development 
of (Cooperation skills as its mafii goal* Some of tte units in the Exploration 
phase, such as "Planning'" and "letting Reaxty for JobSr," aiphasize personal - 
'itanagement skills* However, in all the units, both content .and activities 
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Figure 6 
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Sequence and' Oonfiguration 

As indicated in the introduction to the program, the units are 
separated into three levels--Awareness, Orientation, and Exploration. 
Resides differing in level, the units also differ in tte subject areas 
ta which theii: cont^t or activities give them an affinity. If onq ^ 
analyzes the interplay of levels, concepts, and subject relevance, a 
-variety of patterns can be seen. ) * • * 

For instance, the unit "Part of the «hole Wor;.d"' Includes el,^ments 
of social studies, geography, language arts, and. art. If one wished- to ' 
emphasize the social studies elenents, the relationship of the environment 
to the s(5Gial and eoononic structure of a conmunity might be stressed, and 
students might begin an investigation of their own cotinunity v^iich would * 
continue in "The Conmunity." This might be^ followed by "The^ Cormunity ^in 
Transition, " vdiich explores the ways in which changing environment Effects 
the socio-economic ' system, jobs, .aod lifestyles, ai>d then to ""'Living with 
the Land," in v^iich various uses of the environment and their inplications 
are considered. ' * ' , 

Taking "Part5,of the Whole Vforld" from an Art or Crafts* point of view, 
students mi^t stress the COTimanications aspects pf the display, using.. tte 
'Charting skills taught in "From "idea to> PjpoductU„ to analyze how they mac^e . 
^e display, sharpen their planning skills in "Plarining," and finally go 
on to a more sophisticated look at planning and putting up a display 
in "Putting It All Together" . ' . ' * - ' . 

Figure 5 on the previous page shows sane of the conceptu^ links ' 
among units. 



Forrtat of the Materials 



The instructional units in the Native American Career Education program 
consist of a Teac^ier's Guide va.th teacher instructions -.and masters for 
student -jtaterials , and a test. ^Thejunits are divided into Acti^ti^/ eacix 
of which should^ take approximately one day to one week of classroom time. 



Each Activity, in turn, includes several exercises. These may vary from 
readings of sate length, to projects, to siirple review questions. .Most 
Activities include some nater.i al vMch can be assigned as hcarBwoodc. Each 
^^ivity covers one concept, a group or concepts, or stages in a project.. 
They are Gsurnulative in effect/ and iSi some "units an illustration or project 
will be retained and develc^d from Activity to Ac:tivity. \^ ^ 

The Teachers Guide begins- with an introduction vfcL'ch ccsitains a detailed 

' r • . . • -I - . 

list of all goals and objectives, an analysis of the unit's structure', tune 
estiinates,, and a list of materials required for ^e lanit. For each Activity 
there are teaching suggestions on hew to present exercises, lists of 
mg^terials to prepare-, masters* for student readings, exerciser, games, etc., 
and suggestions f oar possible additiaial activities . At *the ^end gf the Guide 
a bibliography and a list of audio-visual and other resources vttlch^can be 
used to enrich activities. A test for the unit and sarrple* answers are also 

inclytJ^. V/ — , ^ ' 

jybst exercises v^ch present concepts of information that will enajile, - 
students to build ccnoepts are followed by sqite. soft? of review. VJhere • 
appropriate, sanE>le answeirs to these review questionsyfollav them. Ihese 
answers can be reprodix^d and given to students to -check their oyn work, 
read aloud by 'the* teacher and used/ by him or her to" correct exercises, or 
used as a basis for class*^ discussion of the questions. , 
; ^ The teacher has •'a nufitoer*of <^tions in \ising the stud^t materials 
themselves. Tliey c^ be xeroxed, .dittoed/ or otherwise reproduced as is. 

Teachers will, probably want to gave some parts, such as game materials 

. * ^ * , * * I* ' 

*and readings,, for use by later plasseg. However, the revie5J questions and 

other worksheet-t^^ ej^rpises should be considered oonsumablfe.. , . 

This format aij-ows the teacher to -make changes in the materials v^^ch J ^ 
j ' ■ ' ♦ ' . 

will increase their orelfevanoe and feasibility in a given schtol settang. , 

For instance, teachers may want to diange exanples and illvistrations to suij: 

stuijent'^stribal background or the^eoonamic or geographical enyironment • 

of the coamruniiY. Th^y may feel it advisable to shott4^ or lengthen reading^. 

If the class had used other resouroes or done additional activities, the'^ 

* >• ■ • ■ If ' 
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teacher will probably want to add questions about them to the review §xercises. 
This also gives the teacher, greater f Jfexibility in fusing the caxeer educatidn 
content with that of a iBgular subject class. * . ^ a \ 




I* 



IV. .THE PKXaVM A^3D THE STUDENT ; * , ' . ' 

In developing naterials specifically -for Indian student;s, it is 
, essential to try to find out $s much aa' possible about v*at teaching |^ 
methods werd and are used by ti]he Indians themselves, vAiat CTdtural 
factors condition the Indiaa^ehid!d ' s approach to learning, and how this 
^ information can be used„in, the classroon. - Unfprtxonat^ly, coi^paratively 
little research in this area has been done, and that little ds difficult 
to locate. . * ^ • f 

As late as 1969, the Senate Subconmittee report on Indi^ Education* 
*could state—"., .the typical sdhool !feels that it is its responsibility 1 
not to teacb skills'^' but to iirpress the- 'alien' Indian with ^v^jye^ oS tte 



daninantj::ulture. . sa perhaps itu.s not surprising that soTTittle . 
information on -the Indian learner exists. Organization and dissemination 
6f existing information, aX)d additional tesearch to fill in the gaps, is 
•one of the crucial needs of Indian Education. - . » ' . . 



ssion 



T^aditionkl^di^ Tedc^Hing, Methbds ^ 

' ^^^^^^^'^''^^f^^l^^^^ t)e eriphasiz^ ^ the beginning bf this* diScussi 
is that traditional, Indian ^^tj£ing ^er^'are no "schools." Nonetheless, 
fpr*sever« thousand 'years,- /ihoiar^ have' learned what, they needed 

to know in order to jsurvive -and transmit tifeiS: culture* to subsequent 
generations. OJpviously,' formal schcbllng is not ir^quired for -learning to * 

* t5ke placer What then are the^means* bj^ which* Indian children^ are taught 
in a traditional setting? 

.# ■ • 



* special sijtcorttnittee "on Indian Education, Indian Edticationr A' National 
- Tragedy— a- National Challenge , dp." ext. ^ ' » " 
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In a paper basfed on research ddne on ^the Warm Springs reservation in ^ 
Oregon, Susan U. Philips sumnarizes them^as follows: ' ' 

The context. . .in^ vdiich' learning takes place c^an be perceived , • ^ 

as a sequence, idealized, of t-hree steps: (1) observation, 
which of course 'includes listeningr (2) sipervised 
\participation; and (3) private, self-initiated self-testing.* 

These characteristics appear to be typical of nost American Indian 
tribes. Let us consider them in a little itore detail. 

C^servation . Philips reports, that older women on the Warm Springs 
reservation reminisced about being -required to watch thsir elder relatives 
tan hides when they, were very young, rather than beigg' allowed to play. 
In a society wh^ there was no separation between work and f^ly life, ° 
just as there was no separation ^tween family life and education, children 
had ample opportunity ^ observe how necessary- tasks were done. 

History, religion, and ethics were transmitted to the young by story 
tellers, or by the" great spoken" and danced dramas of the ceraronial cycles* 
among tribes such as the Hopi or the Pawnee. -In thesey instances, too, the ' 
child was required to 'watch or listen, bdt not to participate. A' ^ 
participant at the National I'nd^ Bilingual Education conJ^rence ih 1973 ^ 
ocinmented, "The Indian style for teaching is to-teU a story to illustrate 
the points to be taught to^the child.. .the child is not told to do this ' 
or that' to the story."** - 



■ ■ ' . ■ 

*Susan U.. Philips, "Acquisition of Rules for i^ropriate Speech" inr 
Function of Speech- in the Classrxxm, ed. C. Cazden, V. John, D. Hymes,,' ^ 
Teacher's College Press: 1972. ' ' - - . 

**NatloriaL Indian Bilingual Education I^onference, 1973 gropeedings. National 
Indian Mlingual Education Conference , SIA Indian Education ^Resources Center, 
Box 1788, Mbuquenjue, Ifew Mexico, pp. 2^, 30. ^ ' \ 
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Supervised participation . PKilips defines this as^ .-fthe seg- 
mentation of a task by an older relative, and the partial carryii^ but of 

task or one of its segments by the child This begins at a'very^early 
age, and tasks voiiLd be suited to a child U^Btrengtlvaind caTprehei;ision, 
such as collecting fire^N^ood, pounding clay for naking pottery/ etc, 
"Such activities -involve a small amount -of verbal instruction or direction 
from the older relative, and allow for questions on the part of ths child ^ 
Gradually the child ocxnes to learn all of the skills involve in "a 
particular process, consistently xinder the si^^ervision of ah older relative 
\^*)0 vorks along with him." This mode of instruction's particularly 
Q^nvejiient in an extended family siti^tiCn, v*iere grardparents or other 

\older relatives are available -^d have close relationships with^ the young » 

^hildren. Children also leaip' fran^ older siblings an^/other children, 
and by participating in games whicn^ simulate life tasks. ' 
, ^ Unsupervised practice . Tw connrents from the bilingual conference are 
of interest here— an Indian chi^ learns by trial and 6rror (they are) 

• expected 'to learn to cope with things by themselves. C."V and "You just^ 
repeat the prepress until it -gomes out right.' You must have a positive, 
forward-looking approach. This is really a cjjli)Jral approach to 
acquiring a, *skill." ■ 

For instance, a little boy may want* to ^J^m tp be a-ltimter. He' 
listens to his father tell hunting stpries. He watches his older brothers \ 
playing shooting games.' His grandfather -makes him a little bow^ifrrf shows 
him how -to* hold it* T?hen he qc^^ out by himself ^^ftJ '-practices,' -and 
practices, until at last he is able to bring a rabbit home 'fOr supper. . 

^ That is bis examination^^^'he point here is that Uie learner is self- - j 
motivateji, he gpes.at his own pace, he practices where no one, else will be 
able to see his failures, and^he only ''test" that counts is t}ie one he 

. passes. Carried into the religious area,* this pattern is 'typical ot many • 
Plains and Great Basin tribes, vtere individuals Spent long periods in 
isolated vision^^ests, returning when th^ had aa$aired spipitual power'> 
new skills, or new songs or ceremonies. • -'f; , - / 



•Another characteristic of learning in a traditional Native Amarican 
setting is, that the ^p^ractic^l value of . the knowledge Uing presented is 
iitmediately obvious tp the sti^ent,^and all instruction is illijstrated by 

^ personal reference or observation of the .environmsnt. A painting entitled 
"Sioux teacher, "_by Oscar Howe, gjpws a 'Warrior explaining the exploits 
painted on hi,s tepee to two boys. Even nore typical -would be references 
to incidents which had taken place at various spots a child an<5<older 

^rson might be passing, or cctttnents on the •'characteristics and use of 
different plants or animals v^ich they see. ' ' • . * 

- To conclude this summary- of traditional learning styles, we would like 
to refer to the re^rt of McKinley, Bayne, and Nimnicht: - 

"Our field data iitaicate that Indian children prefer the style 
of learning^characteristic of thsif native culture.' ^Generai;Ly; 
^ the learner initiates an extended, period of observation and 
, ^ at^Qipts performance only when he 'f eel^ fairly certain of his 
' ability. PretiBtiire/ bungling attenpts are met with teasing, . 
^^^nd successful attarpts with quieb^ acceptance. ..-..American 
Indian children. . .prefer self-directed and self -initiated 
projects, ungraded curricula, and learrCing activities v*iich can 
be coitpleted with miniinal interaction between students and 
teacher, except v^n the interaction involves friendly help 
: . on an individual basi^.V* ' . . 

• ■ ./ . ' ' . ^ . • ■ \ 

The Indian Learner 



Values 



In additq^ to ^ploring the methods of instruction^. favored \A Indian 
societies, it is iJportant to consider what cultural values may attect the 
Indian child ''s approach to learning. A.D. Fisher contrasts the' differences 





* Francis McKinley, Stephen^^, Glen Niiraiicht, Who*Sho\4d Control Indian * 
' ^cRication? (National Indi^ Training and Research Centerr 1970), pp. 14-15. 
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between Indian and nodem AmericarM/aiues in the list on page 41 
The list is fairly extensive, and it becanes easy to -see how in many cases 
the classroom " . . •becates a pl^e where a single adult representing white ^ 
American cultural values attenp'ts 'to inpDse these values on a groi^? of 
children to whom those values are intolerable.**** 

The \^ places where these value differences "are inost likely to cause 
problons are in curriculum niaterials and standard clasaroan organizat;ion. 
%We have already' considered curriculum problanrts under the heading of Cultural 
Relevance, (pages 25-26 ) . Classroah organization and instructional str'ategies 
present a more subtle problem. * 4 ^ 1 ' . • ' 

^♦One of .the most cormon assumptiorls in Airerican education is that 
'individual, corpetiti^ Achievement is good in itself ^and" is a useful 
method of motivating students to do their best. Thi's is in conS|iderable 
contrast to the Indian values of codperation, sharing, and putting the 
group *first.' As Bradshaw and Renaud point out, **In trying to be -a good 
and successful* Indian, the Indian "student must, often be a bad and . ' 
unsuccessful student."^*- * - ^ : ^ 



\ 



si 



— — ^ r ■ • ■• ' 

*A.D\ Fisher, ^I^White Rites versus Indian Rights," Transaction - (New 
Brunswick, Noyenter, '1969) , p. 32/' \ • ^ , 

**McKinley, Bayne, Nimnicht, og. cit . , p. 1^. ' < . '. 

***Theckia Bradshaw and Andre Renaud/ The Indian Child and Education . (The 
Canadian Hone and School and Parent-Teacher F«3eration, Mid->/est Litho, 
-Ltd.,, Canada). • ■ . ' , ' ' ' 
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Indian Cultural Background^tresses 




(Xoperati( 
wisdan t . / * 

protection of environment ' 
sharing . ' 

sharing \. 

"present" rather than "future" 
oriented 

independerjce of tribal groups 

respect for tradition' 

old-age as a time of ^reverence 

food gathering^/ hunting,- fishing 

^observation \. 

dose ties to hcxneland and the 
extended family 

' grCup status actively pursued * ' 
(inappropriate to work for - 
indi victual ^status) 

restitution 



OJ^J 



peace and politeness 

happy human relationships . 

endurance . ' . • 

intense and highly personal 
relationships , < 

chaLr^cter^ as a source of status 



Modem Mierican Values and Goals 
Incorporated into and Reinforced 
by the Educational System 



competition 
technology 

manipialation of envirortment 
cdrmerci^l i zat iori 
amassing capital % ... ^ ^ ^ 
delayed- gratif icatibn 

fiational interdependence- 
modernism 

yoMth as the "golden age" 
■ industrialization * 
science 

mobility and the^nuclear faijuly 

striving fo|>inCreased individual 
status ^ " , ^ ' 

punishment ■ 
« 

confrontation • ~ • 
^ndividu^ a^igvement- 
►devotion .jbb the "new" 
casual iirpersonal relationships * 



educatigml dqgrees^as a source • 
of. states 



Ifovsever, cxxrpe^jTtion; vAie^ used properly/ is not necessarily^ bad'^ 
thing. ^ Foerster and Little Soldier state: ' ^ 

* Contrary to vmt* rnany uninformed non-Indians believe, the 
' Indian stydent is 'canpetitive. One has only to. look at 
the successes v>;liich Native Am^ican student^ enjoy in 
/ athletib§ to disprove this myth. But th6 typer of coipetition 
'in the traditional classroon which singles out individuals 
ai>d puts one student against another is tx)ntrary to wha^t 
many Indi^ students are taught- at home and may only serve - 
to Q[nhafrass these students and create negative feelings 
_ . toward school and teacher. Corpetition in the op^.classroom/ 

on the <^er' hand, in vMch the student vies with himself and" 
v^ich' encourages, healthy snail ^group ooirpetitiori, offers a 
more satisfactory alternative which allows the. Native Aiperican 
^ ' student to yOc^rpete wi'thin the framdwork of hlw own value system. 

[te solution offered by^ Foerster and Little Soldier i^ "open 
eSiidStieii^J^ which features a flexible use of space f f umityre , and^ 
equipment, student- initiated .activity,, and ^snall group work; This 
approach" allows stud^ts ^ share equipment, and it encourages than to 
share themselves as* well. *Of)en education also^^ gets 'the teacher out of 
the role of the author itai'ian leader v^o inposes his will on others and | ' 
.controls all aptivity in the classroom. Students, v*o are treated as 
OOTpetent indivi,dtials at home, are given the same tespect and 
responsibility at school. 

These Conclusions are supported by^o]3servations of Philips, who 
reports : " ' 

When students control* and direct the interaction in small group^ 
^ 0 pro jects ... there as again a marked contrast betv^en the behavior 
, ' ' of Indian and non-Indian sjj^nts. It is in^such contexts that 
Indian students become nx5re fiiliy involved in what' they are 
doing, .concentrating carpletely on their 'work until * it is 
♦ . cctij^leted-, ' talking a great deal -to one another within the group, 
and carpeting,- with explicit remarks to that» effect, with the* 
(ither groups?^*" ' ' 



*Leona M. Foerster, and Dale Little Soldier,' " Open Education and 
' .Native ! American Values , Educational Leadership (October/ 1974).' 



\ Cultural difference in -attires toward inaf^idual responsibility and 
scheduling imy also cause problons. In Indian culture the same rul6s are ^ 
applied to both children and adults. It is assuined that the child is a 
^oarpetent individual, with rights and responsiBllities, who has his ovn 
^contribution to nake to the comiunity. Kluckhom and Leighton write: 
"Children and adults do not belong to two separate -worlds. The same set 
of stand^ds prevails in most tilings for all ages, from the child to very 
old people/'* . This .is in considerable^, contrast to the assumption in many 
schools that the child -(especially *tlie Indian child)- is an inferior" bfeing 
who must be contrcTlled for his own gocxJ, and who can have nothing worthwhile 
to -say that is not'^el^citcxJ by ths teacher.^ 

*^oth^r inpoi^tant value difference ^between the "two cultures is in 
their attitudes ifcward time.'' Jn a- traditional setting, life is governed 
by the sun and the seasons, not by the clock. All individuals are expected 
to set t^ir own schaiules and work voluntarily ydth others." For exanple, 
Jfllax and cfthers pdint out that 'Vithin Sioux culture all individuals, 
including children, are free to set their own schedule of activities. - 
Thus, the ^Indian child, vdien he enters school, is accustoned to an 
environment . in whioh interference with plans is minimal. To- such a child, 
formal schooling is excessively; and disturbingly 'regiihsnted.;'** 

What alternatives to the foliar lecture/discussion approach to ' 
t^ching^ exis,t? r.The "open education" concept ^has already been discussed. 
McKinley, Bayne, and Niinnicht have sane other suggestions: 



4^ 



*Kluckhom^ C», and Leighton, -£>., The Navaj(^ (Revised eaitipn) . Garden City, 
..New York:; Doubleday, 1962. j' ~~ ' * ' , • 

**Wax, R. , '^The Warrior Dropou4/" Transaction (April, 1967), fp, .40-46. 



Another ^theme vAiich; emgrged f rem our x3ata is that Indian • 
students' are nost enthusiastic about learning when it is an 
integral part of creative activities which let the student * 
express himself in diverse ways.^. Cneative writing, drawing, 
, model making, and drama ,are ajl popular viien integrated into 
. classrogm projects'. , .Instructional methods .vdtLch errphasize 
creative activities* appear to be more effective than those 
vMchlare based on programnned leamijig*, .However i both 
approa(5hes seem to work and 'to yield far more satisfactory 
results , than^ lectures and oral classroom drill . * 



* The Problem of Language 

Related to the problem- of cioltural conflicts is the fact that perhap; 
the nost obvious cause of learning 'difficulties among Indian students is 
unwillingness* or inability to catntunicate in English, eith^t written or- 
verbal • This problem may exist even when English' is the students ' only 
language. ' - . • ^ * 

Philips believes- that 'the diffi(:niLty with speech is caused by thp fact 
that "the social coruiLtions governing or determining-vfefi T-t is appropriate, 
for a stoxJent to speak in the classroon differ from those v^ch govern 
-verbal participatioii and other types of ocniTTunicative perSbrmance in 
the. . .COTinunity's social interactions.** • 

The unwillingness 'of Indian students to talk in class is a common 
corplaint of non-Inkian teacherk, especially ,as students grow older. 
There is some evid^e that this problem can be mitigated if the teacher 

is able to create a' varm,>f lexi^le classroon .environment and, build rapport 

• J' * ' ' ' . ' . . ... 
with students. ' ^ v^': 



J 



* Mc^tinley,- Bayne, Nimnicht, op. cit . , p. 15. 



** .Philit)S, o£ cit . 
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Philips analyses the .problem as follows: 

* ' * 

(students) show less willingness* to perform or^ participate 

verbally when they must speak alone in front of other 

students. Second, they are relatively less eager to speak 

when the fioint at which speech* occurs is dictated by the 

teacher, as it is during sessions when the teacher is' 

working with the vHnole class or 'a small group. They also 

. show considerable reluctance to be placed in the 

'leadership' play roles that require them to assume the 

. same type of dictatioji of the acts of their peers,* 

it " » 

Reading problems among. Indian students are equally well documented. 
For example, the , Senate report includes the information that-7 

I * ' 21 of 28 Indian students in a Washington 8th grade class 
J were non- readers; one-^rd df the. 123 Yakii^ia Indians ^ * ' 

enrolled in. 8th grade of a -Washington public school' were 
teading two to six grades' below the median level,., . 

Lest this be interpreted as reflating on Indian intelligence, it should be 
pointed out that when Havighurst administered two Ebfi-verbal performance * 
tests to Indian children in the 1940 's, he found that the -Indians ciid' as 
well or better than similar. groi:ps of white children.* 

There is some evidence that the bilingijial programs now being 
instituted, in the primary *grades in many Indian schools are helping 
Native American children, to, master Ettiglish "as well as promoting their 
positive self-image as Indians, Also, there are a number of rorvedial " 
reading programs in use which allow the student to, progress at his -own 
pace and tmrvy Inaian students s^an to enjoy and profit fran ttese. ' 
However, as any teacher of teen-agers or adults with reading problems , 
'has undoubtedly noticed, finding material vMch is, written at a level 
v*iich students can handle, but viiich is conceptually sophisticated 
enough to hold their interest, is a constant challenge. ' It is certainly . 
no less so, with Indian students , v ' ' 



• *Phillips, ibid., p. 85 



**Havighurst/ .R.J.y M.K. Gunther, &^E. Pratt, "Environmsnt and the Draw-a-man 
Test: The Perfomajaace of Indian Children." Journal of Abionnal and Social 
PsycholQc^ , 41,^1946, pp.. 50-63. ] ' ' T ^ 



In conclusion, we would like to present the^ following suggestions 
for nqn- Indians who are teaching Indian students. The suggestions are 
taken from a guide for teachers and ^librarians put out by the Oklahcxna. 
*State Department of Eyucatiwi, \ ' 



1, Non- Indians should make ^the first, nova tcv^ard'Cooperation 
with the Indians. * There will be very little conrinunication 
with Indian children unless the teadher has the trust of the 
students, *o , 

2,. Smile — be friendly but r\ot aggressive. Respect the child's 
right to privacy, ; •,' * . 

. 3, Criticize "bonstructiyely, never, destnxitively. Accent the 
postiive,*'. ' - . * 

4, Praise in private/ hot before the* class; * 

5, Be 'consistent in your treatment of your students, -Understand 
that much of Indian culture'^is non-cc«tpetitive, 

6, Establish and maintain a, vafei cliiiate where each child^ 

is recogiiized by hiipself and otJiers a's a worthy indiviciuar,^ 
^ Children rec(S>gnize rejectioH when regarded as unwortlv/ or 
hopeless,. Each child intrinsic' worth. Each is unigue, 

7, Children tend to see theniselves as others see tliem — good; 
smart, talented, etc., or the opppsi^fe, 

8, Establish individual goals whicsih are within his grasp for 
^"each child. Use positive reinforcement for desired behaviors 

*. ^ imnediately. 

9 , ^ Let hint reinfbrce^s own' learning by his success in reaching 

eacH^goal, no matter")tow short the step it takes ,t6 reach 
' that goal. Frustration will lower efficiency. 

io, 'Many different experi^ces* must be provided to slumilate 

all or sone of thfe senses as^ no two childreip lea3± in exactly 
the 'sanfe manner. 'Activity is basic to learning. Tte 'known ^ 
experiences of a student should' setve as a springboard for 
^ ' all new learning, 'self determined goals are more effective 
than teacher directed^ skotivijties. 'Use many methods. Reqienibe] 
behavior is caused, ~ ^ . 



11. . An Indian child may not be quick to respond individually. 
At first he will perform best in groups. Individual 
response is often gradual. . 



12. 



13. 



14. 
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18. 



19. 



Do not expect eye-contact when talking to an Indian child. 
LQvered eyes and head shw respect. • . ' 

The Indian child may not talk freely about himself before 
you -first talk freely about yourself. 

' Indian children at home learn much by observation and are 
not always allowed to ask questions. ^Therefore, an- 
Indian student may not ask questions if he is not- urged • 

It is possible that^ the Indian child is not being raised . 
* by his natural parents , . but this does not mean he is not 
receiving the love he needs • The extended fatni^ members 
are very inportant to an Indian • 

Discipline fran Indian parents is often not the same type 
a§ frc?m- non-Indian, parents. Many Indian parents believe 
, a child is only frustrated by "oqrrecti\s" measures. - ' 

Recognize the child who thinks in another language and 
allow him sufficient -time^ ta^translate^ both the ^question ^ 
and the- answer fran his^ native tongue to English;' This 
\ is ; very inpo3rtant. 

Sane English idions are foreign to Indian student9.' Be 
careful how you say what you say. Use. solicit directions 
and ^ive^ instructions one at>a time. Don't assurrve the."" 

' child^ knows the meaning of all the words you use, Indian 
students traditionally do not ask ^questions even if they 

' don't understand* ^ * ' / 

• ' ■ > \ 

Indians, adult and y6ung, are sanetimes slow in developing 
a concept of time and this fact must be acknowledged and 
allowed.; 4 , ' ^ 



20. Indians are not "Vanishing Americans." * Indian population 
is ' increasing*. ^ • * ^ ^ , ' ' - - ' 

21. ^ The tenn non-Indian. rather tiian white should be used/ 

! ■ - ■ ■{ 

22 . Most Indians consider themselves members of ^a tribe , \ 
rather than as -individuals in a canmunity. 
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23, Becone fandliar* with local tribes' culture, i.e., 
Subsistence; housinq, clothing, crafts, social 
organizations, political systen^ religion and ^ 
mythology-, language and values, and respect them as 

^ valuable contributions to the class. 




24^^^ Be aware of value differences and do not try to impose 
your values on students. Give them a choice. Many 
Indian childi^n cure rea2?ed in a cultui;e very different 
froin that of the teacher. Let thein^cl:ix)se the^best of ' 
each culture and reSpect their choices. ' ' , 

25 1 Help the child build a ^sitive self-image with pride in 
his culture. An effective teadher must understafid^the 
children he or she teaches, and he or she cannot acquire 
this knowledge without considerable effort on his or her 
part.* ' . * • * 



Instructional Strategies 

The Native American Career Education ^sjbgram has attenpted to develop 
materials appropriate to Indian learning styles. However, this effort has 
been modified by a ndnnber- o^ constraints. Ideally, any cfurriculum* 
developnent for Native American students should begin with the primary 
grades, to avoid creating learning problems; and extend through Senior 
High/ but the '^scope of this program^ is limited to Junior High 'School 
students. It cannot- be expected to solve problems vMch students have 
been (Jeveloping for six years or more. ' . , - , 

The program is also by definition aiired at all trifes and all 
settings-^^^al, semi-rural-, or urban. Therefore, the materials are ' 
^ not precisely tailored to any one tribal .group or ,area. • Instead, we 
have attemptfedj to provide enough exanples and alternatives so that the ' 
'individual teacher can* make substitutions and adjustments which wil;l 
^Ipapt the imits to the' needs of his or her class. . - 

Given these constraints, the program has chosen the following 
instructional strategies as being most' harmonious with Indian learrting 
styles and valtesland most easily adaptable .to local needs. * ^ ^ '. . i 



*Aoyawayma,^ op. cit. ' ' - ^ 

' 50 * ' 



Vforkgroups 



^ TKe practice 'Of dividin^^ students into\groups of 3-6 members and. 
allowing than to work together on class activities has been finding - 

' Increasing favor in school districts and schools of Education. In such 
'^^ps students are encouraged to help each other, and where Jarpetition 
is desired, it is betwe^ workgroups rather than between indivi^ls. 
'This arrangonent^is-paa^ticularl^ effective v*ien ^students are worfclng' on 
group projects^ Such aii afpfodch builds' on the Native American vblOes'Df 

- cooperating, sharing, and devotion to the groi:p,'* rather than fitting 
against these values. It also gives students /a much greater -^^^tunity 

^ to make their own decisions, schedule their' activities, and take ' 
responsibility than do traditional classrocm approaches,*.^ it therefore 
allows than develop a self-image which is more in line with that^' 

. prescribed by their oolture. " ' • , . 

In the workgroup System, the teacher'^ ta:^*is often easier than in 

* traditional system^' since he pr she'c^ allow Students to manage 
tlfianselves rather, than* having to be "in control" of aH- students at all 
times. 'Instead, of acting as class dictator, the teacher functions as 
respurce and guide: The teacher moves fran^^roup to group and pi^ovides 
information and advice on an individual level, rather than dealing with 

' stvjdents publically and making than cone to him or her. It is also ^e 
that :^n many cases one student who und^stands , the itaterial will be .much, 
more successful in comtunicating it to another *th^ the Wcher" could be.' 
The student, after all, not only ^shares language and background, but is 
more likely to understand what' the problait is,' since he has just finished 
solving it himself. ■ ' • . - 

It should also be noted that the workgroup approach is particularly 
appropriate for teaching about careers, sir\ce a significant majojrity of 
job^ are done by teams or sm^l groups of people -working t^e^er. ' Very 
few work situations consist of thirtyrf ive people all working sep^ately • 
under ^e direction of a single boss. Furthentpre-, i^rt a job situatipn,, 
the i(j^ that one is carpeting against a co-"Worker and must under no! 
circumstanced give him information or help is likely to be counter- ' 
productive'. ^' 
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If, possible, «the teacher is ^.encouraged to ^establish a Car^r 
"feducation bulletin board in the classroom. Thi§ will provide an 
opportunity to display the products of the various workgroups ^where 
all students can* see and learn, from. them. d|lier relevant^ nteiterial' can 
also be posted there, ' . 



Seleciting Workgroups . • * ^ * • 

The benefits of using the workgtoip approach ajre many, however ^xps 

should be selec±ed and managed carefully, particularly xf students are not ^ , 

.used to this kind of arrangement, ilhere can be no single rrile for guiding 

seleqtLon of groip inenibers, since differences among stiadents, school • 

cjoimunities , and teaching styles inevitably affect interpersonal relationships 

However/ there are several points vMchr^|xDULLd be, noted, and vdoich may be 

useful as guidelines; ' - \ . ^ ' , • > 

%. * * > • 

1, In sartB schools ^ boys and girls^TtJa graders in particular) ma^i be^ 
' extremely self-conscious about working together, ALthough it would 

be highly desirable to use this opportunity to try and get them to 
relate to eadi other ^ people ra€her than social targets ; the 
. social pressures witiiin a school may njake this iirpossible,- i In this 

'case, it might be j better to segregate the sexes for workgrc^ . 
activities, ^ . ^ , ^ | 

2. In those activities in vjhidi students' are asked to do-reseirch on 
their cwn tribal cultures^, it is obviously' most' efficient tb group 

p students by^tribev ^However, there are times vAien this may hot be « 
the best approach*- fbr instance, df two tribes have a traditional 
- . hostility, sudi a groi^>ingi oould revive old tensions* If v^ry 

little infoimtion on cxie of the tribes in, the class is available, 
ineiriDers of.it might equate lack of information with- lack of value, 
in conparison^to more thorovighly stiidied tribes, with a negative- 
psychological efffect. ^ . ' 

'^Pien there are non-Indians or iftixed-bloo^ as well aiP Indian students 
in a class ^ grouping shoiiLd be handled especially c^fully. Ifecogiutidn , 
of racial or cultural differences Ihould always be used in a positive 



manner (Vive le dif ferenoe ! ) , Students may be very sensitive about their 
background', and should never be put in a position \iiere they vjall have to^ 
choose between parts of their, heritage, or itade to feel inferior. If • * 
handled badly, grQ\^)ing students by background 'itay make racial tensions r 
^stronger, rather than decreasing tl^. oiiis is especially djrportant sinqe 
some students, encountering materials which present Indian culture frcm a* 
positive point of view for the first time, may overreact, and begin denigrating 
otner cultures. ^ ^ ^ ; 

When these kinds of prpbler^seem possible, .the best ajproach to 
selecting j^orkgroi$)S would pr<:i:>ably be to mix ^students as tharou^y as ^ 
possible. However you handle it, I<feep in iqind the necessity to constantly 
stress the positive characteristics of the different tribes or races .involved. 

■Ihe unib "Cooperaition" is reoararended as Che students first e^$)erience - - 
With- these materials because \t cfeals with conflict resolution, understanding 
of* values and interpersonal relationships and"oth§r aspects of working in 
groups. Olie /irst Activity 'from this unit, and Activity 4 frxDm the unit 
"Part of the Whole World" (v^Mch deals with ethnic stereotypes') , could be • 
*used separately if necessary. - ^ ■ ' ^ 



Alternatives and Substitutions 



The goals of ^ the units! are. to get certaio skilly and, concepts across^ 
to the -student, not, to test his ability to learn particular facts. The ^ 
assumption is made that exposure to' and mastery of a aeries of .concrete ' 
pieces of infor^&tion will enable the student to undei^stand an of ten(^ 
rather abstract idea.* But neither the particular activities included'** 
nor, in some cases, the infqtmation presented is essential to the units. 
They are included, of course, because they, seen very likely ways to help • 
students achieve the unit goals; however, where necessary,^ other activities 
or illustrations can l5e substituted —and should be, 

For instajice, although^all examples and illustra1:ionp,;^e drawn , * 
frcm Native American tribal group^and individuals, in^ sompjcases this 
may not be sufficient to assiu^e cultural relevarlce. An' exanjipie f;:cm a 
tribe which has a very, dif ferqnt;;^cultuire and environment from the one to. 



which tlie students belong may almost as alien as a non-tndian 
illustration. The "teacher should hpeccxne familiar enough with the ^ ^ 
culture of the chilcJren he or she is teaching to add substitute a 
local example. In any cdse, the teacher should try to insert local 
cultural material at appropriate points in the units, even if it only 
consists of adding a comparison of the'vay sc«Tfething is done in th^ ^ 
illustration and the way- the local tribe does it. Wherever possible, 
the teacher should follow the Indian practice of using the iiunedi^te 
environment as a.xesource .for instruction, * ^ 

r 

Use of alternative activities is* also encouraged. ^ In general, 
audio-visual' materials are a more attractive and effective way^of conveying 
'iriformatipn than lectures or Reading; however, availability of suqh ^ 
resources varies widely fram'^hool to school. Each*unit includes a list 
of resources which would be af>propriate for use with various activities. / 
It i^ by no means conplete, or applicable to all schools, but at least'' it ,* 
should serve as a guide to the kj^s of material to look for. All nateri-als 
should be previewed by the teacher before being shown to the class; howevef*, 
you should ^l^te that even poor materials can sanetimes proyide. a basis for 
rewarding discussion and^ critique. , ^ . ' ^ . 

. • Audio-visual materials are by -no^ means the only alternative^' available 
Where length of* readings causes problems 'for students, the teacher may want 

I - ' i J ' 

io stnntarize the material in^ lecture .form, or assign different students to 
lead parts of it and contnunicate the information to e^ch dthei^. The , ^, 
Ccniplete reading will still be available in student workbooks j for review' „ 
purposes. Another possibility is 'for the tieacher to read material onto ^, 
iape and set up a "listening post" in the classropn. " , 
! In the workbooks, response is generally requested in written ^onji. 
However, depending on student fefelings ^about writing and speaking, the 
|:eacher may wish to have students discuss *the questioi?s in th^ir workgroup? 
Ijistead ,bf writing down 'the answers. Another possibility, at ^1 east with 
some n^terlal, would be ^to have studeni;? draw j^r^tures illustrating the' 
concepts involved. 1 s 



A list of optipnaJj activities^ is included at the end of ^the Teacher 
i Suggestions for each Ac|:tlivity in each unitl. these include ac1:ivi,ties " [ \ 
^f^ch will probably not jbe po^sible^ for all school settings, and which 



lies ^ is inci 



therefore cannot be madp essential parts of the unit. "However, they can 
be of considerable value « in enriching the unit, and they my in seme 
case's be substituted -for regular exercises; Any activities, which will ? 
involve the^cannunity'are* particularly desirable* > * - , ^ 

Reinforcement and Feedback 

= r , * - • . 

It is an established premise of learning theory that^^ reputed* exposure"" 
to inforrration, and^ practice of an action, and intnediately confirmtion of 
success^br failure, cbntribute cteamaticaUy to nastery of the material or 
skills inv6lved* For this reas6n|e^ in the program, student activities which 
involve* presentation of 'concepts or skills aare generally followed by 
.review questions or sons other exercise which** will' lead students to 
reconsider the material 'jusf presented, o . 

Wh^e afpropriate, units also inclucfe a "Feedback" section, 
containing sarrple an^rs or suggestions" of v^tet acceptable Answers might 
be lik^: The student is eneouragaJ to turn to ^Eh ^ Feedb ack pages and check 
his own ansvN^ers as soon as he has finished a reinforcement exercise: This 
'is intended to approximate the period of unsupervised practice v 
characteristic of Native ;^rican leami^.. If the student corf-ect^ his 
own answers,. he will not be dismaying his knowledge until it is c6rrect. 

The fact that this feedbal^ is provided shbuld underli^i6 the idea 
that the object of the exercises 'is not to test the Students' abililly to^ ' ^ 
iearn, ^^Answering the review questions forces the student to reconsider, ' 
and^ hopefully review, the: material he has just encounterea. Checking his 
answers with the Feedback ^^s*!tion insures that he' is expose4^ the , ' • 
relevant information at least one jnor^-lJine. ' * 

.Teachers should explain' this system to "^students and explain the' 
advantages^ using the Feedback .sectiOjn. They stould also fhake sut^e 
stud'ents understand that their^ answers do not have to.be phrased in ^exactly 
the saine vay as those in "the Feedback sectiorr. Any answer that expresses 
the same ideas or concepts as those^ exppssed in the, sample answers^ is 
correct. ■ . ; ' • ' 1 i f-"*^ 
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-^Discussion and sharing*' of inf&mation with other workgrc5!^ mOTbers•^' ^ 
also serves to take the student -over the mteriSl again, and so it' is to^ , 
be ercouraged. In many units; concGpts are repeated and built upon* - " 
from Activity to Activity, so that material which may not' have been very ^ 
< clear at tte beginfdng will be understood by the time the unit has,beea 
* completed. - ^ ^ ^ ^ , - ? 

Simulation Exercises and Learning Games - ; . ^ ' 

^ The recent realization that .learning is npre^ effective if it fenjoyM- 
has encouraged the d^veropnent of a great many learning games in the . - * 
past few years. Such garths are extranr^ely useful to^'introc3\;ice material, 
revi^T^Tiateriai that has been presented ^ shiaw students how to use infontation - ^ ^-.^^^ 
they have learned, and .generally involv® and' motivate tliem in an unobtrusive - . 
manner* At tl^e very le^st,, learning games provide a diange fron 
usOal classfbcm activities and allow students to*retum to them refreshed. ^ . ' ^ 
The only difficulty may be that students will assume^^hsrt if it is- fun it^ 
can*^t be valid, or it is* "kid stuff" etc. They should be aSsured^ that ^ , 

learning games are t>eing used not only public schools -all over the / 
^untry, fcqt in colleges, business, and the military. ' * ' ^ 

Games used in the program fail into three main types: monopoly-style 
^Nsoard games, card games, and simulatit^ns. Socne of these games have been 
^adapted" f rem games developed and tested t)y the R-3 Program at, the San Jose 
Unified Sctool District, San ijose., California, others ar^ origiiial,' or are, 
adapted-^rcm other^ sources. Tb avoid biSrdening_the program .with q^nsive 
* supplanerttary materials, '^masters" for all game boards, score^slieets, and ,^ , 
^me cards are included in; tha Teacter's Guid^. These sheets can be 
detafched and xeroxed or transferred to ditto masters. Students • can; then 
cut, p^ste, and otherwise ^heip prepare materials for use. Many of /the- [ 
qwB material & can be reused after* -fliey have been put together.* ' , 
' Simulation ?^l^g^ti it has -assumed scmp very sophistioatod^ forms, is ^ ""'^ 
iA es.sence.the s|me^thing . children are constantly <iDin'^ in play — "You be 
the hunter and I'll be tte bear< 'and you see if you can track me... I'll be 

Superman: and €hey can be the bad- guys and I'll i!escue you. . . ' A simulation 

'' * i -* * * 

' is a "Scaled-down iitjitation of real life. * ^ ' '-'^^^ 
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• ^ ^As RDBert E. Horn describes the process— '.^ 

^ " • . .sinailations- are' working models o£ real^.ty. In a^ basic ^ 
sense, simulation rieans "siirplif ied.'" ,Not all of reality, 

' . \but the ijTportant part is symbolized or] modeled by a combination 
,J , ,^ of words, mathematical formulae, oarpuW: prograniT^roleplays, 

■ rules, etc. The learner^who plays a sirniilation game begins 

^ to^orm verbal/non verbal models of reality in his head...aa 
play progresses, he modifies and enlarges the model.. .Any 
past, present, or future situation in v^ich hanans ^working ' 
in a society find themselves making decisions and taking 
action to change the gourse c^f events around them can be the * - ' 
subject of a simulation game.* " \ - " 

^ ' ! ^ ' 

'As sugh; simulation exercises are particularly well-suited to getting 
students to deal with attitudes and values, to helping them understand why 
people react the way they do, and to recreating in the classirpon certain 
aspects of the wrld to which they would not otherwise have acess.' 

Simulation- is t)ne of the best in-class methods of- teacKing Career 
Education. Ideally, of .course, students would learh afcbut careers . by 
visiting offices and factories, .and observing ^^tet: goes on there, or* by 
serving** internships-. However, when it is impossible for one reason or 
another, students can attempt to recreate the work ^environment in the . 
ciassroom^ through simiiLations . ' . ^ 

It should be pointed out, however, that siinulation exercises, 
particularly. vhen they involve role-playing by students, may encounter 
studpht resistance. Satietimes, instead of feeling challenged and interested, 
by the idea of pretending to be soneone else, students feel threatened. 
They may fear that, they are .going to be judged on. the basis -of their acting 
ability; they maybe afraid to speculate on v*iat anothej^^rson would do; 
pr *they may simply not be able to relax^ enough to !| throw themselves into * 
their- roles. ' ^ ' ■ . ^ ]_ 



'*Hom, ^R(±)ert,Er., ar)^ D.W,' Zuckexitan, The Guide to Simulations/dames for 
Education and Train^g (Lexington, mssachusetts. Information Resources, 
Inc^ 1973), p. '439/-- 



The teacher shoulcj be careful and supportive in the presentation of * 
the simulation exercise. He cr she should encourage students to tSiink of 
it a§ a drama, and assure tha[n that they will not be judged.; However, if 
too much resistance is encount6r:ed, in ni03^ cases it will be possible sinnply 
to have students discuss what they think would .h^pen in a certain situation, 
given the prolplem and the people involved. ^tfP ' * 

If studen^ take well to the simulation idea, on the otifej: hand, they 
^can be encouraged to develop the simulation, work out new siinulations on 
their own, etc. The Guide to Simulations/Games by "^om and Zuckerman 
includes guidelines on do-it-yourself simulations as well as a feurvey of 
available simulation games. i • 



V- THE E^DGRAM MD IHE SCHOOL • ' ^ ' * ^ 

The Native American* Career Education prog^T'-u.* is intendied to Be ^ 
flexible enough to adjust to the meeds of many different school , settings. 
The program can be a basis > for a separate Career Education; class, dt can 
be used to ex^rich subject classes, or it can be arployed in a range of 
other ways. * s ; . 

In considering how to fit this program into the Junior High School 
curriculum, , school administrators afnd teachers should try to get rid of 
any pre-conpeptions they may have about what Career Education ^is and what 
kinds Of , resources it^ requires. Ronamber |j|^t this program approaches • 
careers from a holistic point- of view. Ijts goals *of placing "careers 
within a wider context and proroting a more positive self-oonecpt on ^ 
the part of the student should give. students a framework into which they 
can fit knowledge acquired in all subject classes. ' Thus,, it sipplonents 
rattier than^ conpot^s with other acacjemic areas. ' ' ' 

Implementation Strategies ■ 

Career ^\jcation as an Elec?tive Program ' 

^ The t^lve units in the NafeLve American Career. Education program 

together form a curriculum which can be used by a single class during on^ 

school year. * Used in this way, the units will give students, a general 

*— • 

understanding of the relationship among jobs, the econc«ny, 'and the culture 
6f ai. camiL&ity, infonnation ati sane specific career areas", and basic 
skills for? finding out about careers. Sucji a program can be considerably 
enriched by treating it as an opportunity for interdisciplinary teaching 
and using a team -of teachers with expertise in relevant subject areas, 
such, as social studies, language art^; art, math, -and science.' v * 

In ca'ses. where a school already has. a considerable collection of ^ 
assorted career education and vocatipnal education materials, the program 
can, provide a frameiWb^rk within vMch to organize theil: use.. Thus, 
materials '\fttose effect might be dissipated if presented alpne, can be used 
to contribute to 'the larger picture and the iirpact of the v4^1e will be upch 
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greater than the sumjof i^g separate parts coiild be. Sore 
exanples of hew this organization -might work are provided below. 



Native American Career Education 
fd^terials: 



Other [Materials: 



"Cooperation"^ ' ^ 
"From Idea to Product" 



"The Ccxnmunity". 



"Getting Ready fbr Jobs" 



panphlets, filinstrips, and films 
on health careers ^ 

filmstrips, harxte-on materials, etc. 
covering lumbering, manutactUrii%v 
carpentry, food production, ndning, 
etd^ 

information on basic services in^ 

students cwn comunity 
Occupational Handbook nateriais -such 

' it 

as the Mesa Public Schools Career 
• Guidance series • ; * 

V 



Fusion with the Junior High School Curriculum ' 

• The effectiveness of Career Education in motivating students and 
increasing their interest in standard subject class areas has been 
dQi[ionstrated by a number of 'successful programs (such as "Three R's plus 
Career Education" pipgram of the Arizona State Department of Education) 
v^ich fuse Career Education elements with existing- curriculum. Ideally, 
re.ferences to appropriate applications in the world of worlc should be made 
in all subjects from kindergarten through Senior High. The tJative American 
•Career Education program can alsd be used in this way. Guided by the. char t^ 
in Vigiire 6 , vdiich indicates unit level (awareiJ^Ss^orientation/ * 
exploration) and relevant subject areas, a number of irplemenLatio.rplans 
can be worked out, depending on the needs of the ^studetits and the 
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*this class could also be "family living" 
X = primary relevance or a similar class, iion^oom;>or'a' 

X -secondary relevance special career education- class. - . , 



organization of the school* Figure 7 indicates how level enphasis should 
shift through the three Junior High school grades. Oh page 59'' you will 
find two sanple plans for inpiementing the Native American Career Education 
units throughout a Junior High School curriculum ^ It is desirable-ihat 
students take at least some of the units at each level before taking 
unitfe from the neJtt. ' - 



Figure 8 
SHIFT OF EMPHASIS 
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Career Education and "Oppoiftunity" Classes ' " - 

, The problon of vjhat to do about drop-outs is one that f acep most 

scltx>ls today. In every ethnic group, there ar^ stixients vto are unable or 

unwilling to attfend classes' in the nornBl school setting- Figures fr^i 

the Senate .Subcorrmittee report show that this problem is particularly acute 

aiDpng Indians attending ethnically mixed public schools •* * I ' ^ 

A number of schools have \ tried to'^ solve this problem by setting up 

"alternative schools," "opportunity" classes/ or other special programs which ^ 

feature a more relaxed schedule' and atmosphere, tutoring and roredial materials, 

and othfer special activities Intended to notivate students and mate it easier 

for them to stay in school. ' ■ ' . > 

Since one of the most ccraton reasons given £6^ dropping out is the 

•» * . 

feeling thAt classwork has nothing to do with real life. Career Education 

"materials, which ape ^)ecifically designed to apply academe skills to 

vorKmg situations, are particularly appropriate for such classes. The 

Native American Career Education progiraip, with its emphasis on cultural 

relevance, can be p^ticula^iy useful, in helping ^xTndian' students overdone 

feelings of inherent inadequacy which m^y have <x>ntributed to their 

edutotional problems.^ Also, because the units have relevance to many 

acadonic subjects, they can be used to earn credits in^ ar^s where the student. 

may be deficient.^ . ^ ) 

■ * Often, students drop-out of School or can on|y attend^.pai^-tijffe because 

of a need "to fielpj sup^rt ^.their families, fhey therefore neec^ to learn about 

jobs c^ld- job preparation at a ccnparatively^early age. Participation in the 

program can help thm acquire this knowledge. ^ ^ . * 



. . ■ > — \ — ■ • • , ■ ■ • ■ ' 

•W'- *u.s. Senate Special Subecraiattee- on Indian Education. cit, 

i, ; - • 

^ ■* • ^ 
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. ' , ^^""^ FIGURE 9 ^ • 

OF HW THE PROGRAM MIGHT BE FUSED WITH A JUNIOR HIGH CURRICUUJM 



^ PLAN I 

Seventh 
Grade : 



Eighth 
Grade: 



Nintii 
Grade: 



Social 
Studies 



Part/of the 
Whole Vjtorld 

The 

Community 



The Con-" 
munity in 
Transition 



Working 
for the 
Peogle 



Language 
4rts 



Planning 



Getting 
Ready for 
Jobs 



Fine or 

Industrial 

Arts 



Fran Idea . 
to Product 



Putting It- 
All 

Together * 



Math 



Putting 

Money to 
Work 



Life 
Science 



Living 
with the 
Land 



Social 
E)evelopment* 



Cooperation 



.Trie Career ' ^ 
Fair 



-PLAN II 

Seventh 
Grade : 



Eighth 
Grade : 



f 

Nin'^ 
Grade : 



The 

Canmunity 



Part of 
the Whole 
World*^ 



' From. Idea 
to ' ' 
Piroduct 



Coop- 
eration 



The 

Cannunity 
in 

, ^Tr^sition 

Working 
for the 
People 



Putting 
Yqur 

Money to 
Work 



Living ^ 
with the 
Land s < 



Putting^t 
All 

Together 



The 

Career 

Fair 



Planning 



Getting 
I^^ady - 
for Jobs 




*this repre^nts classes such 
as Faitiily Living /• but^coulcS 
also be Honerocxn, or -a Career 
Education class. 
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Tirnpand Space *^ ^ i ^ 



In orders^ increase its usefulness, the'^Native American .Career 
Education program has been designed. to fit into Junior High School 
schedules aM plants with a miniipum of disturbance. Considerable. _ 
Vitiations / particularly in time spent; are possible. 



Timing 



^^''^sic time estimates for the lanits are given in the chart on page 61~* 
The shortest units should take about two weeks, while the longer lonits may 
take six weeks -tcuccitplete.. However; the time sp^t by any given class may 
.differ widely 'from these estimates; depending on a nutter of factors. 

A large class ; for instance; will probably take longer to finish then 
a snail one, since the different workgroips may progress at 'different rates. 
Another factor which is J^ikely to affect sffeed is the reading aBilifey pf the 
students ; ^particularly in those units^ witii long readings for v^iich no sub- , 
stitute activity is available. But the greatest potential extending the 
time taken to finish a .unit lies ir) the optional additional-a«rtavities 



and r^sourjp suggested for use with each acti vity . In many cases, the 
material in the exercises merely scratches the surface ,of topics which 
deserve^a much ^ull^r e^loration. Where resources for such e^qDloration are 
available,/ the temptation to use them is almost ixresjfetabl^, and the 
creative teacher Will find- him or herself coming with a> multitude of 
additional ways to extend find enrich the material ^jjicluded in the units • 

^ There are also scn^e^ways in which the time spent on< a* unit ^can be 
decreased. Many of the read^gs in seme of' the review exercises can be 
assigned'^as hdtiework; for instance. * In. addition, 'there may be ti^jes when 
the class has already oovereJ much of the ^-elevant background information, 
and such information as irifeluded iSi the unit can be skipped or used for 
review. , .\ 




FIGURE 10 
ESTIMATED TIME ALLOWANCES FOR UNITS 



Unit Title 
ODoperation 

Part of the Whole World 
Fran- Idea to Product 
Ths^Connunity 

Tiie Cc*inunity in Transition 
Living with the- Land 
Putting Your Money to Work^ 
Working for the :People 
Planning ^ - ^ 

Putting It All Together 
'Getting Ready, for Jobs 
The Cateer Fair 



Time Span 

3- 4 weeks. • 

4- 6 weeks 
3-4 weeks 
3-5' wefeks 
3-6 weeks 

■3-76 weeks . 
3-5 weeks 
3-6 weeks 

2- 3' weeks . 

3- 5 weeks 
2-4 weeks' 
2-3 weeks 




\:>ace 



The only special physical requirotient inposed by the program- is the 
need for worktables 'seating 3-6 students each, or at 1 the very l^st, 
desks which* can be moved* intd clusters. Physical proximity is essential 
if workgroups ^e to ^rigage in, joint activities. / * 

A number of activities in various unit^ call for the preparation* of 
displays or require places to show students' work. A Career* Education ' 
bulletin board, on yAiich articles and other relevant loaterial of -general 
interest 'can be post^ by teacher and students, is also a useful addition. 
If the classroom has no built-in bulletin board, display space can be 
created by covering an extra blackboard or unused wallspace with constructioh 
paper or 'cardboard. ' ^ ^ 

V^re fe^ibl^, a shelf, cabinet top, 'or \5ther space should also be 
set asid.e to house a careejr^^^i^ation ''library" or resource collection to 



vMch students will have free ^cess. 



Personnel 



/ The Teacher's Gui^s'to the individual units are intended to proj/id^ . * 
the teacher with all essential information for presebtin^ eafch^ "unit . They ' re , 
however, a great many other sources' of useful mater jLal v^ch tlie ' ^ 

teacher is encouraged to consult. Sore of thfese are listed in the^ BibliograpRy" 
to this guide, while others are in the bibliographies at the end of. each unit. 

. It is recomiended thkt all teachers of students involved 'in this 
pipgram become* familiar with the program by reading this Curriculun (Suide 



and/or reviewing the individual uni'ts, even if they are not teaching any of 
the units thonselves/ This will^enabld.them to'ref^^to oondepts the 
students have encountered in the Native American Career Education units in 
. explaining ^Bfcerial they present, anfl al'so to point out information^ 
encountered^»±iei^:, classes which may be xele^/^t ISS what students are 
learning iji rffi' program. As we have already iryiLcated, references to the 
WDrld of work and 'the ways in* which skills learned in school cap' be applied 
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tihte ark of proven usefiilness in helping students see the xnportance of 
wl4at they are l^miing, " * ^ - . j ^ 

\ Where several teachers are teaching, different units to the sane ^oip* 
of| Students, they may -find it useful to adopt an interdisiplinary approach 
an^ organize themselves as a teacHing team, jone teacHer handling all of ' 
thfe units may also* want to call in, teachers-fron other disciplines^ to 
prpvide extra infdmBtion and insights, at certain points. 

] The modem American tendency to divide feverything into small segments 
foV- analysis is reflected in the divided dispiplines of the secondary 
scLcx>l system. However, the traditional Indian view of the wTld "ffs a whole 
v^ith many interrelated par-ts is« probably closer to the way things work in 
real life. It certainly is likely to be clo^r to the way Indian students 
sefe the worlds and therefore the potential ofasthe program to serve as an 
^organizing .framework ^within which to fit specific knowledge should be •> 
exploited .wherever possible. , . 

An outline for a teacher orientation wrkshcp is presented at the end 
c^f) this book. r . ^ ' ' - 



Finding ard Using Resources 

The Resources section at the end of th^ units, and the Additionavl ' 
Activities sections in the Teacher/ s Suggest|ibns for each Activity, include 
titles^ and de»::riptions of var^ious resource^ which jjan be used to. enric^ 
the units. These inclvde audio-visual m^eifials, books and pamphlets, and 
human resources, " It is possible that many gif these itaterials will not be 
available in a given school, however the lists can still be. used as exartples^ 
of the "kinds of matacials that woixLd be appropriate for. use with a unit. 

Individual schools; school districts, 2^d^tate Departments of 
Education all have re5ourc6 collections whiQh can iDe drawn on. The A-V 



center and library of oriels own school should fee consuli^ed first, of course,^ 
sirce those material^ will he easiest to obi^in'. Ot5ier ^teachers in yoyr 
school might also be called on, as described in. the previous/ section . 

In addition to these purees, many colleges and universitiJs have media 
collections and will rent out filjns, etc' There Are also a number^of ' ; * 
ccxijnercial rental sources for filins.and other media. ' 



other media, especially films and tapes, should be used wherever 
possible and ap^^ropriate, as they provide a welcome variation from' 
reading, writing, and talking. • , / * 




IV. ^THE PK)GRAr>l MD 'IHE COMMUf^rrY 



background of the styil; 
ccmnunity people in 
coTtnunity. ^ 



fefits, and the other is to find ways, of involving 
jram, and the program in the •life of .the ' 



In their study of ;indian education, McKinley, Bayne, and Nimnicht jonclu^e; 

' If a cortiriunity is to control its own destiny,, it naist-have 

coiftrol Qver th^ education of its children. Indeed, 'it, cart 
be argued that the only solution to the .educational probler^ 
of the American Indian is for education to be-placed back - 
within the culture* and conmunity in v\^ich the chilcjren* are 
^ .raised. Indian children will not becone less prepared for " ^ 

life in the larger American society by attending Indian . 
f schools — Indian parents are top. strongly concerned with the * 
econeaniC'and social welfare of tiieir children (if not with 
their normal, education) to allow that 'to liappen.f ' 

It is not -the pilrpose of this Guide to exp]£>r^* the n^ans by vjiich ' - 
ii - , * * , * 

Indian control of InSian schools is to be acffi.eved, but is .it our feeling 

that such catmunity involverftent is necessary and desirable, ^ that any 

^steps which will move school and conmunity closer together should be taken 

Further, it should be pointed *out that ccmnunity ir^lvement, highly 

iinportant where thej:;est of the curriculum is concem«3*, is vital to^* 

Career Educationt Career .Education in genial,. axx3 'this program in 

particular, arK based on ,the concept of the ccmrnunity — its interactions, 

♦its needs. In order' for the: material in the.unifc^ to have real meaning 

for 'studenti, it mwst be related to fehe life* of/ the cginrnunity frcxn which 

the students fccnfe. \ • . ^ 

Linking the proOT^ with the conmunity requires th^ corrpletiori of 

two.nain tasks — one ife" to tailor the units to fit the setting and cultural 
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*Mc:Kirdey, Bayne, Nimnicht, op. cifc-^p. 2^. , * 
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Adapting the Program ^tb^ Cannuni^ 
gity and CQunty ^ 




■The city^Pse and^his country ooiasik in the olci,fable each. had trouble 
undeiratandi-ng the familiarities and fears o'f the oth4. To some extent,' this- 
is true of students frcxn different aifeas. 'Therefore, in^ prSsenti^g tte units, 
-the teacher-must be^ aware\of the differe;ices between" cotinunities or 
institutions descrited in the exercises and th6se with Which -the students are 
• familiar, and be prepardJ ^ Idd' illustraticpns-, qualify and explain, or 
substitute jiore relevant material . < ' - 

Arr -urban area will,. be rich in examples of almost ^y job;' kind of" 
business, public agency, ^tc. that -might be referred to in a unft. ,.The \ 
pr6blOT is that an urfban corwnunity may be so;-vast and confusing that it is 
impo&ible to identiify^Jits par-ts: '^^To urban Indian students, '(the conntbnii^" 
•wili most likely 'iDe thd" Ipcal Indi^ comtunity, which neets its needs by ' 
•interacting with, the. larger-- non;-indian population. 

On-the other hand, very.Kiiral are^s be'supplied withjmany thin'gr 
bytJistant scjurces whix3h are invisible. a^^w^ll as sotewhat inqcmprehensible. 
Here, the teacher will have to_ cite local exainples- exist)' and use maps, ' 
pictures; etc. ,• .to- fill in 1;he" ^st. 1 Jefer^nces to the very lo'ng-distant* 
tfading df -such items as ofc^idian, -shells, and turquois^ in ai^cient times 
may also help to gef across' c^^irt' ideas, j ' / ' 



Single an<^ MuIti-trib'aLi:-.Popul,atii>ns' " 



f» 



■■- The illustratiqhs And_eJiaipples from' contemporary and historical IntiLan- 
life'are drawn fron many : tribes /for two reasons, Tte first'-is-of course ' 
that the program is intended to be useful for many different tribes, ^and so 
«anno€ be- aimed '£t any one of 'them, ij^' second is 'that the inclusion of - 
material on other^ trif)es may' serve to bui^d^studehts' pride in' Indifins/a-s • 
& grbiip (since mdst.of the, derogatory references ttey may hav& encountered * 
in other ^sources refer to Indians al'a grovp) . --^ " ' . ' ^7'- 

However, the teacher whb§e sttdents are all from -one" tribe has the ' 



7^ 



opportuni-ty ^ increase the releVance of the material* by adding sindlar ^ 
examples * from the local pulture and comrnuhity wherever appropriate. If 
the tribe itself doe^ not have a collectidijlof cialtural jnaterials which the 
,teacher can consult, the* b^st source of information^ on the traditional ^ 
culture*, would prpb^bly^'be the anthf6poJLpgy--.department of . any nearby state 
or local college or university. Sta^e Historical Societies may also have 
ma terial^ which can be used. Where possible, however, .one source should be 
checked against. oth^s for ac^itacy and bias. . 

/If students come fran^two or more , tribes, as is the 'case in most urban * , 
settings, the teacher's best option is to' emphasize ^the inter-tribal aspect 
of the material in the units. Students, while still identifyiJhg as meml?ers o| 
their own tribes, will ^Iso ^be more .aware of themselves as Indians in a society 
of non-Indians. • Th^ teacher should try to gather^ material on ^11 th^ tribal 
grouj^s represented in the class, using tfie sources mentioned. above, plus 

"llibraries of local Indian centers, if. any. There are many places *in the 
units wh^ere reports frcm students on their own^tribes ^^uld be appifopriate,^ 
and these should be encouraged. Hov^ver, material on sqfce tribes will be hard 
to f^d, and the teacher should take care to avoid letting. -students from th^se* 
tribes get the feeling that their tribes aije inferior" because they have not 
been , studied. *Any schbol with a significarit^ number" of Ind|.an students oj^ht 
td have a collection of materials on Indians for i?o€h teachers ^nd students 
in its library. If iti does not, teachers shoyld work wit^J school .librarians 
to create such a collation. . ► * * > . ? * * » 

-A variation of this situation occurs when there are som^ non-Indian 
students in the class.: This can cause probldh^ if the 'parents of these 

"children dominate ^the ^school boards and in any case such parents will probably 
be concerned about die ^lvalue to their children of a, program inftended for Indians. 
There are a number of boints- v^ch can be made in answet to questions on 
this matter. . ^ . ^ ■ i ^ ^ 

• Vor instance," the** teacher can point *dut that since' there are^ very few 
place^ ii ^vrfiich an Indian ccninunity is self-sufficient, stydy.of the local ^. 
cgmnunity 'will inevitably produce, infp'rmation about both Iridic and non- 
Indian activities. Th^ material on the wider economic system* is also 
equally vali^ for both groups. Given the preponderance of Eui;Q^)ean material > 

■ i . X ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

n ■■ ■ \ 
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hardly do mcare than begiii 



m the curriculum, one Indian pre 
to balahce it^- 

In presenting the units of this pA)grain to such a mi^ed class,' tte 
teacher can simply considej;^thq non-Indies as a separate tribe, and use 
exanples a^id illustrations f ran life in the countries from which- thje ' 
non-Indians^ ancestors came for comparison with Indian examples. This makes 
the units multi-cultural as weil as multi-tribal, and provides considerable 
enrichment in the process. ^ ^ 



Using Cannunity Resources 



Getting Parents into tlie Program 



Learning about careers and the environment in which they exist can be 

^ vitAl link between the information and skills gained in school and real 

' life. , However, if an ijipenetrable wall appears the minute a' student leaves 

the school ground^; effectively separating the world of the s6hool' fron the* 

rest of ^ student's. life, 'much of the value of #ie. program my, be lost. 

A report to the .California Indian Education Association states: • 
• • 
One of thejnajor problems in Indian education is the 
^destruction of family ties as the chiXdren through the' 
I • educational systen nove away from tiie' parents, ^As the 

grandparents aM^ parents are invaluable for the 
continuance of tribal heritage, so. should the children 
serve similar rolQs 'in 'transmitting the ways of 'the 
' changing modem world of their families- Inclusion of * 
: « • families in the educational process can only, help rather, 
than hinder Indian ad justni^nt to a level satisfactory, to 
' hiffl.Jn present society.* ^ 



*(::alifornia Indian .Education Association, Report on the Fifth Annual State 
Conference and Amerj.can Indian Eaucat ion- Workshops (San Diego. California. 

1973)^; ■ > • . . 7 7 ; 
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This inutuar educational *pi^ocess can- be c5f imnense value, but it may be 
difficult ta achieve. The "following canment indicates something. of the' ' 
nature of "fhe problem: " ^ 41 

At eajrh of the sites we' visited, only limited interaction 
took place be term the Indian parents aihd the teachers.^ 
Few parents have ever visited the , schoolyard none of'^th^ 
teachers has ever been ih ah Indian herne* Sevferal of the 
teachers. ..coirplained thar tJiey were never invited into 
. ^ ^ .Indi^ homes ^nd that, during their rare home visits, they 
were met in the front yard- ' When asked about the complaint, 
soine of the parents^ said that this was true in a 'great ' ^ . / 
many cases ^nd pr,imarily because the Indians were ashamed 
o5 their hones. Also, th^ Indian parenj:s did not want to 
pj^pvide any ml^rial for teacher gossip.^ 

In many connunities, a tradition of distort and misunderstanding may 
' exist which will take irore than the efforts of one v?eli-meaning teacher to 
eradicate.- Parent* E)articipation m^y be irrpossible to achieve in. the first 
year of the program, or^even the second or third. However, the effort to 
oamiunicate the goals and needs of the program, ^rtS to in^/olve parents 
in ijnplenienting it, must be nnde again ahd again. 

m - addition to instructional a^ evaluation materialt^f^^S^ Native' 

* American Career Education program includes a Ccninunity Guide to the, program 
in brochure fonri. This can be used as it stands, or it can be .adapte.d. 

We recannmend that it* 'be sent^to tfie parents of all -students involved in the 
vprogram or taking, units, distributed at tribal government. Health/ or 
urban Ccnntunity centers, 6r placed anywhere that parents might be able to 1^ 
find it. Looking at the Conrnunity Guid^ will at least give ^^ents and other 
, community -members an understanding of what the program "is about. ^ 

A saffrple of th|| GoiiiTiunity Guide suitable for reproduction is included 

• in this 'Guide, on -page ..' * ^ ' \. ^ ' * • ' . 

Students should also be encpuraged to take hone reports* drawings, etc. 
that they have produced, and if tl^e class is workir^ pn a unit that involves 
creating any kind of display, par^ts shoilld be invited to come -ta the 
school to see it. 'When students prepare tte Career Fair, Career Day, or any 
other public q^reer i^iformation exchange, parents ^liould .be urged \o attend. 

; J 




'^McKinley, BayneT-tJimnicht,* op.. ^it . ) p. 20*1 - s \ 



incere repeated efforts wi-ll iTopefully create a climate in which 
parent:^ 11 be willing to share their' -knowledge of ol'd and new ways with 
their children and other students" in the cla^s, talk about th4?r jobs, " ' - 
- and generally participate in the program. ' • ^ 

' / ^ ' • ■ • • 

, Getting Business^ Industry and 'Ccamunit^ Services into. the Program 

• ; ■ . - . ©5 
. The local business corrounity is your best source of infornBtion and ' 
exMhples for enriching units and majting their content itore relevant.' ' 
Xeachers in the program shauld begi^' inmediately to bu%ld a pool of " 
community people who will be willing to work with the program, speak to 
classes, arrange field tr^ps, etc. ^The school and district adninistratipns 
should 'be kept informed of tef forts and progress in this direction, as they may 
be able_'to. help^with suggestions and contacts. • "7 

.Other sodrces^^ d?aw*on include the local Chamber of Cortmerce, Kiwanis, 
Lion^ Clubs, and other serivce organizations". City Hall, trade union- 
headquarters,, diurches, ,^and if Wessary, the phone book. Vhese organizations 
are all interested in good public relations, and if approached politely, and 
<gfven information, such as the Cc^punity Gui^e, about the progran; th^y will 
probably be'willihg to^help'. ■ " ■ . " ' ' ^ , ' 

, Once con tactjs have been made, a recojrd shQuld"be kept of nanes, adciresses,^ 
what people '^e willing to do, etc. In this' way, a resource pool can fee ■ ■ ' 
established which can^ be used and pe-used as the program con€yiues'. The J '.. 
three pages which follow contain guidelines for using resource speakers and , ' 
planning field trips. The guidelines are fron the apache^^a^^jo Cotinfcie's ' 
. Career Education Resource Speaker and Field Trip Directory- and Guide .* 



*Apache^Nava jd Counties Ca!s;eer Education- Resource Speaker and Field Trip 
Directory and Guide, St. J^vis", Arizona ^5936; Apache Navajo Career 
Education Resounre -Cfenter., 1975*. ' . ' ' ■ . • » 



GUIDE FDR UTILIZHQG RESOURCE SPEgJCERS - 



The use of cqununity resources should be accanplished in a 
professional manner • Sane '-suggested procedures -ar^ as follows: 

A. Cannunity resources niay be -used when they will sufplem^t 
kY)e Educational program atnd'Vill have potential ^benefiti • 
for^an individual. The privilege o?\^sing comiunity. .'i 
resources ^ri^re^^rred persqns should not be*alxised. - 
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B. Acknowledg^nt should be made of cqntributions and seAice' * 
given by^ conrnunity- resource people. \. 

y., i2. The students shovild -tie actil^ly involved in^neking arrangenfyents 
j.^ for speaHprsy- their introduction^ .and the fbllow-ip caTinunj.cation* 

* ^Students should contact ^the speaker to; ^ ^ " 

• • . . ^ • ' - - • 

• . A. Request* thafe: the sgteaker wear the clothing of his profession 
^ . - * and bring; the tqols of his^ trade to class. * " ' r^^ - 

/ * ^ - I ^ . ■ • ' ' ' ^ 4 . 

\^ B. Provide the speaker with * inforration' concerning the type of . 
student?.^ and the. program. ^ \ • ' i , 



C. Provide the spe^erVith a guide for- the presentation. \' 

*D.' . Obtain background infomatidSi about the speake^^ in ordeif- 
to preseiit this ih' intr(!xiuciAg him. J 



I. 



^ 1. Students |do research ajyd discuss joB before speaker visitation 

/2. Students -ishquld* intrciduce the speaker. > • . . 

4 3. Students- ^hould haVe a follw-:i:p dlscussibn o£ tte spiedh. ' ' 



A\ Students should send :t3iank you ^letter to speaker^ and pufc a 
copy, on tine bulJLetin boctrd." • 1 " a' ' ^ 



OUlilNE TO AID VISITING RESOURCE PERSONNEL 



The following outline shoulc^ be given toVa guest speaker before he 
speaks to your class- An otherwise dull <^e^ ^P^er can at least • 
deliver useful infoniation if he has an^outilne-MThis same format is 
also useful as a guide to students to vvtiat questron^ to asl? on a field 
trip- ' • . , " . .y' • 



' 1. 
II, 



Name of Occupation 
* " *• # 

Job DescrijLption * - ^ ^ 

A, General nature of 'work 

B. Specific duties 



III. ' Requirdn^ts^ for entry; into this occupation 



A. 



Persotol; abilities or aptitudes .needed 
,1. ^fental 

2. Performance . . ' 

3. Creative fealenti" 

4. Pea:sonality traits . ; ^ j 
Physical' Requirements 

Educational Requiren^ts '\ 
*■ CX)ll^ge and specific education r-^drad 



f 



E. 



2. Cpst^ in' time 'and money * ^ . , 

3. High School subjects necessary or desirable 

4. Vbcational training- c^j: appr^ticeship 
Special J^censes or examinations* need^ 
Other . qual if A:ations 



^Vvbrkijjg conditions 

A. l^sual^'houre .05 TOrk ^ 

B. mysical > surroundings / ] 

C. 'Sensorial I vork * ^ " ; » ■ 
l5. Amount of physical acti^ty- 

E. - Variety of 'activities ^ - 

F. Type 6f qlothing r^quired^ or* wDrn 



r VI. 

'VII.. ' 



icome ^ , • ' ' , , 

A. Range of -earnings . ^. 

B. ' Ea^ards other' than, irbnetafy" ^ ^ 

C. Special benefits ' ^ ^ ^ 

D. * Vacation?^' ^ow^long?*' With pay?' 

'aploi^fent Of^i^ilriitibs J ' ' 

A. Cf^nce^^fc^r enployment - 



Occupational ^(joal ''^ * j 

a: Does the jjbb satisfy your basic emotiorial heed?? 

1. -^' What- the social dfeni^cts . i * 

2. ^ 'Hqne stability 

'^^ ' 3. Oppoi±iinity-^ for travel . ^ ^ r • 1 




FIEID TRIPS 

Criteria for planning career field trips. 

a* .Should involve avareness, Orientation -or exploration of 
• .Specifically ident ified cluster o ccupations > 

b. ?~^rovide an opportunity for-individual_iirt_eraciidn-^th 

enployees/ ?t^7^ * - • \ • 

c. Be student^riented and student involved with studehts 

^ making arr^gements . ' ' . " . . ' 

, <> * 

To assist the learning process, the followirg criteria should be ' 
considered. 

A. , Teacher- Student Pre-Planning ^ ^ 

1. Identify field trip " 

2. Choose student camiittee to make contacts and plan field trip/ ' 

3. Identify objectives for the field trip. ^ * . 

4. ;Discuss objectives and the following: 

a. What is. to. be leattned? ^ ^ - w^**^ 
- b. What is the responsibility for each student and teacher? 
c What is. the e^cpected behavior of st;udents? ^ - * 

5. » Pre^test. . * " - • ' 
^ 6. Invite speaker to discuss field trips. ^. ^ , 

7. Decide wbo will* be responsible for' the following: ^ 

a. Documenting the field trip:* • ' ' . ^ ' ^ 

Pictijre ^taking . ^ " / * 

Tape reccHTc^gs of Jjiterviews or conment^. 

3. ^Note taking during the field trip. . / ' , 

4. Writing an article for newspaper (sQhooLbr local). 
• . 5. ^ Bulletin' board display^.' ^ * f ' 

^ * - b. Plans for sharing experiences' after the fijeld trip. ... 

. c. Thank^you letter to "ajpropr^^te persons after field* trip. , 

Bs^ Field- tsrip experience: , ' " • t . ^ ^ ' s> 

Have stufi^nts observevthe oc;ipupational. activities of various-kinds ( 
'of work and: jjiteract with the workers during the field trip to ^ 
■ meet the stated * ol?jectives. ' • 




C. Follow-up and e\^luati(dn;'' 



1. Invife speaker from agency, "business/ etc.^^to answer, questions.^, 

2. Class discussion 'of r . \' ' > • ' ♦ 
• , a." \ What was ol^served, and learned regcirding the various kin<^ 

: - 'of work/ job, selection and. preparation. ^ ^ • ' 

b. ^ Relaf^ing concepts of aptitudes, job satisfiers, character 
^.•traits, etcTTof gobs vi^ed. . - ^ • . 

,3. Post-test. ^ ^ ' * 



VII. THE PRDG^M^, A MODEL^ • ' *0 ' 

The s|!ated purpose of t}7. project which developed this prograra was ' 
.to' design, develop, and test traiAing .inaterials and an inplonentation " 
iTDdel for vocational educatoife to fapilitatV career preparation for Native 
American^Youth.*. As .such, it cannot and shs^xild not. be' considered a perfected 
creation, but rather a basi^ or plal:foi:m frcxir^wl'iich schools and qomidnities 
can launch a 'program which':has- bee n , a dapted 'fit ats-cha racteristics: ^ 

needs. . ~- • ' , ^ 

, * > . • «- , ' ' 

Creation of such a pisogram is- bound to be a gradual process • For full 
effect, Native American Career Education shq^Ld be not a single iten used to 
enrich one subject njatter course, or a speci^L:«iess given once and npl^f^ed 
.again, byt an integrated and Integral '-part o^^yie Junior High School curriculum. 
In addition, as -school/camiunity relationships strengthen, parents and cotmtunity 
niembdrs-will oorne to have an ever-greater influence on the fonri the ' ' 
program takes and the -goals on vrfuch'' it foc^es.^ This influence, should be 
welcondd. / - ^ < ' g^- 

Even at the very beginning, no two schools v^dl^^finpll^ient 'the program in 
exactly the same way. This is fine.. There is. np "best'V^way to^use ths 
materials, butory.y the best vay foi^ you -> Further, as the program is -used, 
it will grcfc>/ ana^*?5^rige. ^^Materials will 'be collected, contacts made, 
resources identified /Nand (hopefull^) new luiits,. activl^bies, ^ exercises 
will be developed by iiWvidual teacher^v^rfiich»are patterned pn^ but not^. 
limiied'^to, the materials that nDw exist. 

If the structure .evolv^ toj: the texisting\thits is followed, new units* 
will have' the- following chajsgeteristic 




\ 



^ ?a group cE^>cmcepb§ ,or pietes of if^^Q^n v*dch^^chc5Sl . •/ 
an^^ocm:T^kMtyTbelieve studefits ^hoiold Jox^wNv' • . ' 

Vef fences, exaitples^A|. from the traditionsLL culture J 
of students* tribe (s) / ^xdi' illus-j^ate thei^e" points; * ^ 

•references, or /^x^les/f3x^i^^ntQ^ life . pref er^]^. ' ' \ • 
'local, .and if erably (indi • "^^ * \l 

^ ^ariety^pf actiivifctfes and exercis^s^j^^^^ will -givg^ ^ . 
stuotehte/a chan^ to acquire, apEiy:>^ ccn^^bre,^ relate, qind** 
test lifeir .kncwJL^ge of these points; 



/ 
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^activities v^iich encourage students to work together . and 
' help each other;. 

lists of audio-visual materials, speakers, places v^ch will 
welcaiie,fiel(i-ta:ips, and other resources vMcb^are available, 
for use with the uni^. ' ^' 



There are a number of yfllrections ir? v^ieh further development might 
5 take pa-lce. For ihsfcancel^ thfe Orien^tion level 9*; the program now 

includes only three units, .related to three clusters and sulDject areas.. 
^ Developnnent of Orientation units devoted to types of careers which are 
already jiiTportant in the' cormiunity, ot which 'are needed in 'the area, would 
be one good way of expanding the ptogram. Units based on career clusters' 
• \??hich relate to other subject areas In^the curriculijm w©uld dlso be useful. 
Work along^ these lines would result in a program- y^hich reflected the 
*l characteristics and ^oonfcems" of the \cormiunity in^v^ich_the-students live. 



VIII. .BASIC EESOUECES ' ""'••,*- 

The following* materials are Veoamiended as, sources' of general and . 
specific information related to" the program. For materials related to 
specific units, see t4 -bibliographieg and resource lists at the -end of , 
th^ Teacher's (^des for those units. 



■r ' ^ ' 



Background Reading ■ • . ; 

American Indian Historical Society, Textbooks and the Ameijiican In dian. 
:San Francisco: ;Tbe Indian Historial Press^ 1-970. 

. -Brown, Dee*, Bury My Heart at .Wounded Knee." /Jfcw York:- 'noft Rinehart Winston, 

,pelorj^. Vine, Jr. , . Custel: Died for Youjr Sins . New York: Macmiilart Company, 
- r — ■• ' — ' ■ . • " 

. ^ Deloria,_Vine, Jr., We Talk, Yoy Msten . Jjew York'-." .Maamillan Ccrapany, 1970.' ■ 

Fuchs, Estelle, and Roberlt.J." Havighurst, To Live ' oh This Earth : Americ^ 
^ Indian Educ^Efen ; New York: Dt)ubleday & Company,. 19'72.\ ,, ' ^ 

'V- J<ehneth fe., Nancy M. Pinion^ Derryl Laraitore, and Garth'X. Mahgum^- ' ' 

t Career Education— What It Is aiid. How to Do it. *Salt Lake City, Utah: " 
Olynpjs Publishing Co., 1972. , . 

Josegiy, Alvin, •■ ;-;rhe Indian Heritage of America . New York: Alfred A. », Knopf, 
" %?68... t'- , ' V' . — ~ 

^ ' --'-"A , ^ ••; " • ' I • . ) 

• la Pai^e, 01iver,j .:?:he flmgrican! Indi^ .*^ Racine, Wisconsin: Western • i 
y- Publishing^3*^i*X-.1^6Q . T~ ' • ' ■ 



ffcKinley, Frawis*, ^fej^^^figyne, Qlen Nimnicht, Who Should CGfitr&l Ind ian ' 
< Educatiort? 1970. }?i$Ai5p.lable- from National Indian Trainiing^ and ^ 
- Research Cent^, Suife 10-7, ,2021- SbutI? Mill Avenue, Terape, Arizona- 
■85281 (^l.pO);- . ; ft . . . Y r 

• • '-l ; = \ ' ■ * 

V U.S. Senate Special Subeojnnittee-.bn indiaa Education, Irx3ian EducationV A 
National Tyagedy-^A-?jfational ^Tallenge . "Washington; * U.S. Governm^t ' 
Printing Office, X9fi9».i. - '' ' « / . • 



. ' Vpgel, yergil J., This- Cbuntry Was Ougs . New York: "Harper and ^w. 
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bibliographies and Information Sources 



Akwesasne Notes 
Mohawk Nation 
via %>oseveltown 
Uen York 13683 



American Indians / an j^nnotated Bibliography^of jSelect^d Library Resources 



'r 



A 



Minnesota Departnvent of Education, A 970 
■ 444 Centennial Building 
^fe^.;Pat5., Minnesota 55101 

k > , \ ^ ^ 

ANCER .(A'pache-Navajo Co; Career l:ducation Media> Center )^ Catal^s" 
P*0. Box 749 ' i ' ^ ' 'V^) 

St. John 's'.^izona -^5936 ' ^ , ' ^ \ 

. ■ ■ : C ' <^'-^ J ^ ' 

Ad Annotated Bibliography of Young Pec^le's Books on American Indians 
Robert Robert^ Language Arts Branch ^' ^( 

Division of Ed^aJpional Planning and Developttent- ^ 

Bureau of Indian Affairs — — ^ - ' _ - 

Boxj'788 ' J. * \ ^ \ 

AlbDquerque, New Mexic^ 87103" " ^ ^. 



Ah Annotated Bibljpgyaphy^of Yoyng People's Fiction on American Indj,gns 
Bureau of Indiaa Affairs » ' ^ * 

P.O* Box. 1788 ^ 
'Albuquerque, New Mexico ^-8*^103 



p V 



feoks About the Anieric^ Indians , 
The Indian Historian* ^ ^ > 
1451 Masonic ^ve*nue 
.San F;:anciscp/ ^California 94117 




Booksv About Indians and Reference Matelrials 
Idaho. State Department of Education, 1968 * ^ 
findian Education, ^ ' ^ » 

Bqise, Idaho 

. TI>e Eduction of Aiiysfican^'^dians , A S<&vey of tlpe Literatm^e 
Svperintendent of Document 
U4S. Government Printing-office 
W^shirgton^ DC 20f02 

Indian Bibliography ^ ^ 
Bureau of Indian Affair^ 
Division of Instruc€ion4l Services 
.Brigham City, Utah 

'.J 



'^Education ' 



Indian Literatur e ^ for Junior and -Senior Htqh Schools 
by June M. Buck of the Oregon College of/ 
Airizona Department of Edixration ' 
Division of Indian Education • 
Ter ranee Leonard, Director' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

1535 West Jefferson Street f r / 
Phoeniji, Arizona ^85007' • \\j A 




' r ' 'Indj^ns of the OnitedA states (a deries 6f 14 booklets aboufc. Iit3ians: of 
'. /- ^ . different states, 15^ each) 
Superijitendent of ^Doeumentfe 
' 1/-S.. Government Printing Qffice 
Washington, DC '20402 ) . • 

. f I. S.N. A.M. (Infornation Syston ^ot Native ^American I^ia) 
^ National Indian Education A^soitetiort 

. . >'3036 University Avenue, S.JE. j'^ J , ,( , 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55414 ' • ' 

* . • . Native American Mat^ialg '^'^ . 

Center for In-Servli^ Education 
. ' P.O. §ox 754 . . ' 

^ Lovely, do^pfado 80537 ^ . ; ^ f 

, ^ Prelqjninalry Bibliography of Selected^ Children's Books - At^ut the American 



^ Indian 

.♦Association of indiaii^Af'fai^^s^ Inc., f969 
432 Park Avenue S.^ , * ' . 'J 

i^ew/Yoi^, nW York 10016'^ ' • \ ^ 

/ • 1 ' ' ; ' \ r * 

Resource and IVfaterials List ^ ^ ' ^< 

American. In^an Council of Santa Clara! VAlleV^, Inc. 



4897 Bass 
San* Jose, 



ourt 

alifomia' 95130 . 



A Sanpler sjbliography 
y Ruth Blank, I Librarian ' 
San Jose Indian Cepter 
90 South Second St^pet- 
San Jose; C4lif6mia' 95113^ 



''($4:25) 

• ■ i 



Textbooks arid the Wnericaji Indi^ 
The Indian Historian Press;, Ine; 
- J.451 ^Masoniq Aveni^ * ' 1 ^ 
•San. Francisco, -Calif omiat 9i4ll7 

Occig)aticaiaL^,C)iitlQ0k HandIpo^>ic!* *^<a<gw -editlicj^ each 
U, S» DeparCi|ient of LaborL, ' ) /( 
^ Superintendent of DDcunten'ls ^ ' • i 
* D; S. Govemrnent Printing 'pffitje ^ ' ^ 
Washington^*'^. C/ .'20402 J($6.85) I 
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• Referen ce List . * " ' ^ . * ^ 

• -^^ • : . • - - - 1 \ ^ 

' The followin^.items were referred to in the text of this Curritfuluctf Guide 

Aoyawayftia,- Palepgeysi, A Guide 'for T^'qhers-^nd LjlarariarLS with Sugqestiong 
for Teaching Indian, $tudents . Oklahana §tate Department of Educatiofi, 

Apache-Navajd Counties Career Ekiuc^tiQn.Be^durce Speaker and Fi^ld 

Directory and' Guide ,:. St. Johrte, Arizona ' '^SSgB^ ; Apactie Na^bjo Career 
< • EduC:atiQn Resource Genter, 1975. ' • . * . 

/ ' r ' * ^ . ' ♦ • ^ * 

■ Br^shaw,; Theckla.^and Andre J^enaud, Thg Indian .Child and Edugation. 

Canadian Home'' and. School and Parent-Teacher Federation ;^ Mid-west ' 
. 'LitlK),. Ltd.% Canada'. • " ,^ r " 

4 ' ^ ' ' ' \ ^' 

California. Indian Bduoatiori: As^iation^ Report on the^ Fiftty j^niiMal' States / 
Conference and American Indian Education Worksh<^s . San Diego, ^ - 
> ^,<:alifomia, 1973.*^ ^ '■ ' • 7 

" ' \ • ^ ' ' ^ ^ ; ' ' I ' . 

Carleton,. James H., to General Lorenzo T&mas, Septanber 6, 18^3 /ki* * 
U.S. Congress Senate Joint Sp^iai-CcOTidtt^, "Cc^iciLtions/ of the^^ 
Indian Tribe," 39ti\^ Cc^qress A2xid Session, a866-67#^Repok .-No. 156. . 

Fisher, A.D., "White Rites Versus Indian Rights," Transaction , NewBrunswick,/ 
November; 1969. " , ' - ^ ^ ^ 

Forester, Ijeona M., and Da^ Little^Soldier,. "Open Education and Native . 
, Mdricpn ^alu^s, " Ec^ucatignal Leadership , October, 1974/ \ " . ^ 

Havighurst, Rli , |M.K. Gunthet/* ai^ E. J?i?0tt, /*Enviroi7ment fei^ the Draj^-afiman 
Te^t : Tfjfeerformance o^ Ipdian' Chi Idrefi*. " Jourtial^^Abndntal and 
Social pJho\ogy ;^l, 1946. ^ ; ' 9 

Horn, Robert E^, and D .W. ' Zu^rman , - The guide, to , Simulation^Games for \ 
Education and Trairiiog . Lexington, Massachus^^its;'*^ Infotmay-on*^ N « ^ 
- ^ Resources/ Inc . .197^. _ > ^ - \ ' ' • . " * • ^ ^ ^' ' 



Hoyt^ Kenneth fi.,. Ah Introducti&n to Career^ Education '. • J|||hAvgtpn,- tC' 
- C^U.S. G^vemrfient^ Printing dffice, 157^. - . . -^mj^.' ^ ' " 



' -Kluckhorn, cr^and* b:^Leighton,. The^ Navajo .fReyised Edition) . Gard^ City, • 
New York Dbubledayy 1962?. « ^ ' 

; McKinleyi Frarfpis, /Stppheh Baymft^, Glen Nimnicht, Who Should CbntroX Indliti^ ' 
\ - Education^ . ' 'National \*[pdlaj^ Training- and^ Research Center,' 1970'. ~. ' 




National Indian Bilingual Education Conference, 1973 Proceedings, Natibo al 
Indian Bilingual Educaticm .Conference . BIA Indian Education Resource* 
Center, Box 1788, Albuquerque, New Mexicci'. , pp. 25,30. ■ 

Philips; Susah U. , "Acquisition of\Ruies for Appropriate gpeech" in. Function' 
' of ^Speech a n the TClassroon, ed'.. C. Caz'dert, 'y. John,' D. Hvmes, Teacher's 
CoUege Press: 19,72. „ ^ ■ • 

Special Subcctoittee on Indian Education, Indian Education: A National 
Tragedy""A National Challenge^ , Washington, DC: U.S, Government 
Printing Office, 1969. * ^ . ^ \ 

U.S. Senate Subcanmittee on lndi,an Education, First Annual Report to ti^ 
Congress of the United States frcm the National Advisory Council on 
In dian "^ucation . -Washington. DC; U.S.. Government Printing Office, h97^. 

• ' / 

Wax, R., "The Warrior Dro'poutSr" Transaction, 4, 1967. 
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S^^^^'' ^^"^ liDUCATIQN PJ^GkAM - TEAOER QRIlkATION WORKSHOP 



- ^ order to implpment any program in an educational setting it is " 
necepry to provide some kind "of orientation fov the teachers who will be 

••D?oaJ4f success Thl fnf?"""^ .enthusiastic participation is "essential fdr 
progi am success. The following outline sulgests goals, -content, and structure 

f^I.ntS-''' f.'?"- "^^^^ ^° indicate' the. iine5-which-such^ 

orientatioa might, follow,, and can be -adapted as needed, ' • 



I. 



• Fafiip-arize participants witli goals; content, and 'themes of. 
-Naftive American -Career Education; 

• Familiarize participants wit]i methods o'f presenting units and ' 
ijientifymg ways .of dealing witli local cultural, school, community 

- resources and requirements; . 

^ • Help participants -develop -a program inrolementation plan for use in • 
^ their own settings; ° „ , ,' 

■ ■ ~ " ■ ' •. ■ ' ' - 

• Help participants develop a feeling of confidence in dealing' with 
the pTOgrara. • ■ ^- 

n. .The ^Orientation- Leader • ' • * " ' 

Orientation should bd conducted by someone who, has. had experience „with * 
the program-already. This could be a teacher or program coordinator in a 

. already .using the NACE materials, or a member of the prbiect 

sta±±,. A list of such people is available from Far West Laboratory. 
iJnce ^e school -i-n a system is -involved, it can serve as' a source of o^ienta'- - 
tipn- tor othefs. If no one with ejq)erien.c6 with their program is available 
someone J/itJi experience in inplementing programs in schools serving Indians' 
wno can. become thoroughly familiar with the I^ACE materials should be 'able to ■ 
serve. , - 



III. Facilities and Resources , " 

Time:.- 3,- 3 hour -sessions (1 day with evening, 1 day, 3 evenings, etc) 

Place: fiiieetmg room„l^ge_enougfe f^^^^ . 

,. ' " ' ' ' ' ' 

Equipment: ' 'coffee and other amenities. » - . ' 

•sanple set of instructional units ' 
. 'copy of curriculum guide for. each participant • . . 
• 'transparencies of. selected figues in Curriadum Guide 
if desired, and projector to show, them ■ 
. • 'paper and pencils for Session III''"~ 

• • - ■ * ■ -v ' . • " 
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IVi * Structure ' • ■ 

. * *A. * Session\I • . - . ^ " ' • 

V 

Goal: Familiarize participants- witli goals,' content, and .themes of 
" program * • ' 

1. Native 7\merican Caifeer Education Go als: , •« • 

, ^ U3ing pp. 1-14^ of the Curiiculiim Guide (CG) as a basis, m^e 

the following points: ' ^ ^ • \ ' • V 

a. Ca^er Education is. not VocationaT Education . ' Its purpose 
is not to prepare students -for- specific jobs, but to give 
them a backgrpund whicli will^ en^le tJiem to understand the 
personal and societal' in5)lications of different carfeers. A 
career^ is of life- time in5)ortance, therefore a career education' < 
program should provide, an unc^erstanding. of the' world within ' 
* whi civ careers exist, familiarity with existing careers; 
• * • and planning aiad decision-making skills, i.e., career aivafe- 

. I^ess, orientation, and exploration., \j , 

Career Education is especially jjryort'ant for Indian youth . 
Car^r opportunities tor 'Indians nave been limited in the* . 
past.^ However economic development is a pre-arequisite for. ♦ 
. • • self-deteminatigin on either a personal or tribal level. 

Indians are beginning/ to realize they must assess their own 
. ' needs and chocise- careers ratheT than having them daosen for 
,4 them. .Thi-s is^true for both reservation and lorb^ Indians. 

To do this, they must have' a positive self-image. They must - 
, ' bqlieve in the validity of- their own culture, and in tha 

. ' ^ possibility of functioniiiig successfully in the dominant 

• , society without losing tJaeii; own cultural identity. ' ^Read 
• the lines by David Martin Ne^ whicla appear ^t" the beginning 
of each, unit.). " * 

' y - c. The goals, of the t>i'ogram ^are, therefo^^e, to provide: 

. 1) knowledge o£xayeers/ the socio-econpmic system, and* * ^ 
. , natiye-AjD^rlcan culture; , i 

: ^ ^ \ . ' 

. ' ^) in'wqrking with othq^rs, plarming, decision-making, 

^ ' ^d finding information; - ' 

\ ' ^) attitudes which are positive wj/^h regard to 'the student ^s ^ 

' ' self-image as a person and an. Indian, and positive 

feelings about his or her ability to'^al with life. 
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2- Native American Career Educa tion Content 

^ Basing your, remarks on pp. 17-37 in the Curriculiin Guide, 'make 
the .^f ollov^ing points. T ^ * ^ , 

a; Hie program^ includes' 12 instructional units distributed 
among the tiiree conteijt areas:, career awareness', career 
- orientation, ^ and -career exploration., (Have participants" read 
pp. 18-24.whidi de/cribe the imits, if they have npt dohe so 
before.) ■ • - . 

Thbse units can be used in a number of ways , including * 
V ' preserttation a separate program, fusion witli subject 
classes, 'and distribution among, grades In general the 
aivateness Units* should be uaed in 7tli grade, orientation ^ 
in the 8th, and- exploration in tlie 9tli; • (.See Fig. 2, p. 15, 
and Fig. 3 on p. 16.) ^ Difficulty level of inuts can also 
^ be incfeasved fbr use in high school tliroJlgh use of optional 
activities. ■ ' 

c. Units are linked by certairt unifying concepts 

1) ^Cultural Relevance, means use af Jndian role-models and 
exanples, relation of content to tra^ition^a^ cultural' ' 
elements ; ' • . 

»^ . . ^ 

2) Traditional, -and Technological Societies --no Value judg- 
ment is offered on whidi is superior, recognition that 
they can be contenporary, exploration of /what traditional 
and. tecitnological ways of dealing with problems are; • 

3) Basic Needs -- (see Figure 4, p.30 ^) are ^ useful focus 
for infommtion abbult careers, society,, eftc. traiis- 
cultural; ' , " • * « ' ^ 

. / . ' . : ^ N ; 

4) Commuaity- -is defined as those who help eadi otiaer to 
meeJL their basic needs. ' This is .especiallv iaiportant 
in the city, where the "Indian.Commupity'* is a source 
of identity; 

5) Career Clusters --U. S. Department, of Labor, etc., diyide 
• all j6bs into. 15 clustfer ^reas vSiicli can, be related ta 

tlie t>asic needs; ^ ' ; •* ^ ' ^ 

0 • . ^ . . 

6) Cooperatidri' and Management ^jneans working with others and 
managing peisonal, financial , and natural ' res our ces , 

9 both are riedessaiy; ' i *" ^ : ' ' ^ . 

7) Mult i- Cultural Approach - -positive ^chkracteri^ics. of 
.different tribes, -races, or ethnic groips pr^entfire . 

\ . stressed. Teacher and students >inutually explcr^oJ^^ 

. heritages and* ddAja^itages- o^ diversity. <> 



Tlve ujiits can be linked by concept as wqIi as by level 
*or content. See. Fig: -6 on p. -34 . Make transparencies of 
figures from Curriculum Guide which, you wish to use as 
' ' . ' illiistrations. Allow participant time to ask questions 

. ^ , and .refer to Guide as needed for answers. Give, participants'. 

^ c ' actual' units to look- at :Uef ore next' session. - ^ 

B. Session Two ■ . ^» . ' 

/Goal: Familiarize. participarits with inetliods of 'presentiiig units, and 
identify ways of dealing with loc^ cultural, scliool,.^'ommunity,^ 
resources, and requirements 



y. Teaching'Methods > " ^ / * . ' ^ 

'Pass out units, arfd leaf through one, poiating out various 
aspects of the foimat--the different' sections, how to identify 
masters for stadent materials, the resource section, etc. 
(pp. 35-37). 

a. Workgrpiqps - -^students formed into groups' of 3-6 to work - 
together on imt' activities. Teacher can function ^ 

'coordinator/ advisor rather tlian lecturer.- -Students encou- , 
raged to help i^ach otlxer. * 

b. ^ Review and Feedback- -exercises followed by review questions 

J:o reinfdrce learning.- Sanple answers available whidi can 
be given students to self-correct. 

r 1 

c. Mediation - - students vary in reading,^ writing, 'and speaking/ 
listening skills. Alternative ways of presentings^ 

. . infoSination ^are offered, difficulty level can. be increased 
or decreased. Art or crafts projects may^work well in some 
groi5)S. / ' . 

Simulations and Games --good way of varying presentation, 
■making material vivid, but sijmilations hard for some 
students to get into, can be adapted to be more familiar, 
discussed instead of played, etc. " ' . -\ 

Also reconmejid reading of material on character.istics of Indian 
'students as •learners, 'CG pp. 41-46. ' - - 

2. Identifying Resources • • - ^ - , ^ 

It is in5)oi:tant to use resources to vaay mediation, make > . 
. materia more realistic^ involve cQmnunity in p)Fogram, btc. 

a. Sdiool— checi A-V catalogue,-^ talk. to other teachers, findi 
out what si5)e5rintendents ' office. State Departjneijt of 
Education; Universities, etc., can offer.' V " • 
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t>. Indian CoiTOnuiuty --use tlie ccmmimity brochuxe (on pp. 95-98) 
to inform parents , etc. about -program. Contact Parejit ■ 
Advisor/ Comn^ttee,' Indian center,- tribal government, etc. 
for infonnation, speakers, etc. on local' culture, needs, etc. 

• ' f - 

c. Business CQmmuiuty --u$e community brochure to inform* 
Business* people' can i^rovide speaker's, field-trip sites, 
interviews. PR and'irtfomation, printed or film often - - 
available free from large, conpanies upon reque5t, " ^ 

Advice on •how to contact and make use of tKese people on CG 

PPr 73-78, • * : 

Implementation Alternatives (CG pp.- 59-690 / \ 

,NAGE materials can be used in a variety of ways.- 0 

,a. Fusing — used as part of regular curriculum by including in 
appropriate subjeqt classes. 'Units can be used inWngle 
time blocks, spread throughout a semester to support other 
^ class content^ pr single activities, or exercises can be 
. used where nee.ded. • ' • * 

Elective Course --a career education sourse in whicli units * 
. . are used in sequenc-e. Materials can also forro basis for 
a^ special class- for potential drop-outs. 

c. Indian C*li|> — materials cgn form basis' for Indian .culture 
ciub activities . ' • ^ * ' ' . 

* d. ^ Part of j-arger Career. Ec^cat ion program— NACE materials can 
be used as a framework within which other 'career education 
materials available can be placed.. Program provides 
• conceptual, focus tovwhich other lAaterials can be related, 

• Sunmarj^ -'Adapting the program to. the environmen t - 

. " " ^ ^ - ; 

a. Content, can b'fe ad^ted by using local resources to replace 
exanples and 'illustrations/ 

^' * ' . ' • ' 

b. Mediation can be changed by 'substituting one fom of * f ' 
, presefttation for another, using ArV materials instead of ' 

radihgs if .available, etc. / . : ' 

c. Activities caiibe^shortened or -lengthencJd, order changed, etc. 

<i- Classroofn Organization can be adapted tp needs of students ^ 
and teaclier—ratid^of workgroup to whole 'class or individual 
activity, etc, , , 

. ' ^ - ^ • • . ' 

^ Allow time for participants to. ask questions-answets from ^ > 
Qirriculum -Guide- and from your own ' experience , Discuss with 
groiys where l^ey jni^t find exaiT5>les 6£ the various resources 
mentioned. Take specific activities or exercises in Units and 

^suggest how they miglit be adapted: ' to a different tribe, to a • 
different geographical environment, /for a class of non-readers,' 
for an advanced class,* for use in. different subject classes, etc. 
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Session III ? . • * , 

•Help par^Tcipait§ develop a program inplemehtation plan far use 
in tlieir o\vn settings; ^- ' * , ^ • 

•Help participants develop a' feeling of confidence in their 
' ab^ity to deal witli tlie program. ^ 



1. Hie Questionnaire .* . * * '. 

•Hand out copies of the questionnaire^ on the foLlowfng pages 
^ * and ask ali participants to' fill Tf oiit. Stress that^tlus ds 
not a test, it is i:atlier a device £ot lielping tliem to organize ' 
wh^t tliey 'have learned about ths. NACH program and identify 
.areas where tliey 7ieed more infonnation. Gi%e^tliem about a 
• half hour to answer the questitms. • . ' ' 

♦ ^Alternatively, you may wish to simply read tlie questions^ to 
the.groip ^d discuss* the answers --tliis procedure would be most 
appropriate if participants are all fron the same scIiodI. ' 

After the 'questionnaires have been handed in, call a break, 
and while it is going, on, review the questionnaires and note^ 
any blanks, any places where participants^ tliought they would 
have problems, etc. * . , ' ^ % 

2. Discussion " - , . . 

^*f *grc3up is larger than three or four, sii)-divide by subject 
taught, school (if more th^\ one is represented), or^ type of 
setting. Hand back questionnaires,- and' ask groi4)'s to coii5)are- 
answers. Let them see if they can' suggest answers to each 
other's questions, or solutions to tbeir problems . • ♦ 

After tliey have had a half liou;r or =so to talk, bring the group, 
toge^ther again and call ,fdr conclusions.' Offer your own 
caniifents ^and suggestions on any remaining problems. - 

3. Inplementaticm Plan ^ . ' 

' * When the discussion has concludecj, ask-eacli p^articipant tp 
briefly describe how he or she could or will inplement the 
NACE program in his or her cla$s, school, or qther, setting 
(whicliever^plies) . The 'plan should cover the approach that 
will be usfd to integrating the program into the school 
curriculum, what changes or adaptations will have' to be made, ' 
and what resources can be drawn upon. 
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NATIVE AMERICAN CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM -• ORIENTATION QUESTIONNAIRE' 



Name pf Participant 



Sdiool ^ ^ - . Position^ 
(or organization) \ ~ T ^ ^ 



Answer the- questions belov>t as well as you cart^at this time. If necessary, 
speculate or guess! . This is not a test. - - ' . ' 



1- Will you be teaching or helping plaft,or coordinate u5e 

. of tlie Native American Career Education materials? 

2. What do you think ydur students need most? • 



^3. What-do you think Would be the best way to get the NACE materials used 
at. your school? . • ^ 

___use i^i^ subject dass-es use as framework for larger ^ 

h . • " career' education program 



make//jan elective course 

; _ ' ' other (what?) 

use^in other special class 

4. *mat ,changes should- be made in the program/ to fit into your setting 



S\ Itiat learning problems do your students have? 



It* ^ V ~ ^ ' 

6,;/ What^ are your students ,best at? 



' \ ^ '-92. 
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7. Which of .tliese' kinds vf activities wouW probably work with your students?* 

, pleading ^ m akirig* things ' * ^fiLns or slides 

. _J writings ^ ' ^ ^gaioes^ > , , ' ^sf)eakers 



glistening ^ ' \ ^simulations 

talking * " trips 



8. Do you think the level >of -tlie exercises in the units should be* char^ged 
/to suit your students? * ' If so,4.how?^^ , 



9. "iViiat tribe (s) are your $tudeQ.ts fi'om? 



13* Is there aii$^ contact between your organization and b^iness in the 
area? M If so, describe ' * . 



c 



10. Do yeu hkve a good Source of materials -on your students tribal higtory 
. and culture? . On* Indian culture iii general? ■■• 

• ^ \ "7*~^ 

11. . Is there a Parent Advisory i0nmittee, TriJbal Education Officer, or other 

Indian community groL^ concerned witji education in' your area? 

(name?) ^ ^ ' * " ^ , .r ' 

12. Does your setting have (or have access to) other career education 
''materials? . (where?) ' ' ' - ' < 



14. What problems woiild you, personally, find in ijipleinenting the Native 
American Career Education .program? 



15 • What adirantages (if any) do ypu think would come from using this piogram 
with your students? " - • ' . > 



THE CXa^MJNpY jGUITE- 



n 



Qi the next four' pages are masters for" a booKlfit about the 
Native Airefican Career. Education popgram. This booklet can' be 
distributed to pa^ts of prospective ^participants in the program 
so that they will understand vv*iat the pro-am is about,, can ej^ress 

.thei^^ieelin^ about v^ch* units should be used, j and will learn ^ 
ho^ they car) beaotjB inVblved. It can also be given to business 

'Pej^^le or other menb^xs of the ocmnunity you"- are going' to ask to 
speak to bareer Educatibn passes, host field trips, etc.- " . V 

Masters shoiild be printed Ijack to^ck, with ''pages'^ 1 & 8 
bac^d by^''2 & 7,^ and ""pages^e & 3-badced by 4.&*5. ' Once printed, 
the, two pages should be -folded together and stapled in the middle. 

^ * Nbte -.that* there is a space at the bottom. of "page 1," the cover. 
Ihis has been^left for you to* insert the name'^ .address, and 



tele^ione nurrber of the school or center vAifre^the 



program is 



i 



WKERE DID THE PROGRAH COME FROM? 



Many people hav.e worked together to produce this 
program. Under a grant from the aff.rcs' of. 
Education, a/rfiixed Indian and n6n- Indian pro- 
fessional staff^atthe Far West Laboratory for 
Educational Research and,{)evelopment•^yrote the ," ' 
units. .■ ' ■ • 

X . • 

When they were^done, the units were . reviewed 
by the, project '^s Ihdian Education Advisory 
^Con^m'i tiee and other experts in' fndian*education , 
•and tried out at schools with Indian students 
in Cal iforni,a„. Arizona, Nevada, and-^otith 
Dakota. .The program has now 'been, revi sed , and 
can be ..used wherever it is needed. 



\ 
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<FA^ WEST LABORATORY « 

bUCATfONAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 



55 FOLSOM Sm^J* SAN FRANCISCO. CALIFORNIA 94103 ' 



The Haflve Amerlcart . 
^Car'eer Education^ iProgrdm • 



SOME QUESTIONS 'AND 'ANSWERS. 



WHAT IS NAT-IVE AMERICAN CAREER EDUCATION? ' 

Once, all education was career education-- kids ' 
grew up wat;ching the! r. parents at work. They - 
wanted to learn because they knew they could" use 
what they were taught. ' » . . 

Today Ft can be hard for students to see why the.f 
should study. -But they may end up with jobs they 
^ don't like or. no joi)s at all; because they donVt 
know what Careers exist or how to get ready for 
them^ 

A nev*. program, designed espe^ia 1 ly"" for Indian 
students, is now avaifable. .ht is called Native 
American Career Education." I ts ■ purpose' i s to start 
Indianokids 1 earn i,ng- what they'll need to know to 
get the jobs they- want and nee'd. ■• ' 

If yo^' wan^ to know more about thjs 'program, 'read 
the rest of this booklet, or contact: 



.WHAT USE IS CAREER EDUCATION TO INDIANS? 

•The unemp-'loyment rate for' Indians is higher than for 
any other group, andVaverage famriy incomers lower. * 
Meanwhile, on some reWc^t^ons job's are given to 

.noh-lndia-ns because-nb triba !• members'have the training 
to do them. Jribes^ave resources .they could us'fe to 

.start businesses ,/ f ti^fey ^ ^ ^ 

knew how, and, tKe re .are • ' •J ^ • . , 

^ job-s^ in the cj ty that . 4- ' 

f*''lndi.ans co*a+d- f i^l I . 



Job training for Hig^h 

School students artd 
. adujTs is already *^ 
' avai lable but-^Oupger ^ / 
-students need (to 'be 

prepared to take advbntaqeV 

of^it. ' ; , ^ B ^ \ 

Career edugat iqn programs- 
>• hav^ b^en set up- f6r all 
...vki-nds^f kids-- rich and" 
poor',' tf{>i .aQd *1 ack , 

\ 1 1 is,;,t^ime^;t?v.- was- made, / ' 
ava"^ r?b le'^vto ' 1 nd i an's , too. 




HOW CAN RAIMENTS AND COMMUNITY PEOPLE GET' I NVOLVED?. 




Students live in two.wnrlds-- tbe.wor I d. of home- and 
the world of schoo-1. fhe closer'^these two can qet 
together, the eas ier 1 t, wi 1 1 be for kids to Ifearn. 

.-This IS especially important when the subject i*s 

'Career 'educat ion, . ' 

Jndran'*parents and all commun i ty Vmbe rs are- encouraged 
to participate in the Native Americao Career Education 
program. In fact, the program's success may depend 
on howwi hUng they are to provide informa-t ion. about 
the community, about local career resources and 
about future needs. Th'ey ^ay do this by adv?sing 
cai;eer education teachers. They may come into the 
classroom, or they may bring, students into the 
community to' see what; the w6Yld of work is reaH/ like 



'This program offers a unlqUe ppportunity for adults 
to part.icijjate in the education of theix commun i ty ''s- 
youth. They are encouraged.-to contact the address 
on the^.cover .to learn how they can become involved 



Thank you.' 




WHAT DO' STUDENTS IN THE PROGRAM DO? 

•Native American Career Education units help make the 
refgular schoo'I program better in two ways* 

U_t-hey-+,efp-students,.se$ how the .thT ngsTtRef TeiFn 

^ IR school are used in Yeal life, so they under- 
stand whv thev need to learn them', and 
2. in doinq^e e3<erc ises, i n the qn i ts , they end 
i up practicing the ski.Us they have learned in other 
. Classes, like reading, writing, math, or crafts., 

^.Student activities include reading and Inswerirxq 
questions, educational games and research' exercises 
Students may alsp seeveduoat iona V films, .listen to 
speaker-s,- make things, work with other students to 
plan projects-, and sometimes go on field trips.. 

Tbe teac-her's\guide has suggestions on how to fit • 
the materials to the needs of the students and use 
, the resources af the community to make them'more 
.meaningful. ' 
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WHAT'S IN THE PROGRAM? ^ ~ . . 

Native -American Career Education program consists 

--f twelve unit 9^. They f^ll into three^ roups.: 

Awareness, Orientafion, and: Exploration. 

Awareness units help students learn about why jobs' 
^ exist, how different'jobs- fit toqether, and how 
^they help the community. Each Orientation unit 

'gives iqi^mation^ about a different group" of related 
jo.bs. - Exploration units help students develop t-He 
ski 1 1§. to find out about jobs on 'their own. 

Since these units were wr i t ten especi a 1 ly for"|ndian ~ 
students ma-^y Indian examples and illustration* are- 
used. These examples show people' from many tribes 
living on reserva t i ons^ or in the city. The qond ' 
th.ings about traditipnal hndian cu-lture are described. 

Students-are given information about both traditional 
and urban ways of, life so that theywill not be 
forced to choose one^r- the other/. Wh IcheVer^they 
prefer, th^y are encouraged to keep their own 




THE NATIVE AMERtCAN CAREER EDUCATION UNITS 



Awareness' Un I ts j 



^9eP?^il£!^^PL^paj^^tii^nLs.for the^xest of -the units 
■by using games and readings to show how'groups of 
people can w^ort;, together in school or on the job 

• The example is an urban Indian Health Center. 

In Port of the WJhfe World, students put 'together a 
<4i splay which shows hew different kinds of people all 
have to meet. the same Basic needs, and how all, espec- 
ially Indians, hgve contributed to the world. 

From'Tdea to Produo't^te^ches students how .to figure out 
- all the steps m making something, and hovO different 
steps in making one thing can become separate jobs. 
Students see the stfeps in making furniture, -from tree' 
to. store. ' 

• Mhe Vomunity,- students find out how needs are met 
in their, own community. ..They learn how -bus inesses are 
stated, and consi<der pros and cons of letting" a new 
industry locate In an fmaglnary Indian community'. 

The -Comnunity in TranUtidn' fo]]o^ thV development of 
an imaginary. Indian tribe from gander i;ng hunters to 

• people deciding how* to -develop their own reservation ^ 
^ to show- how and why Jobs and tJols may change as . 

• time ^oeswon, and hbw people can' change many of their 
ways and still keep their-^asic culture."" : 
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Orien.tation Units: 



Puttv-n^-S^UT^Momy to Work gives students exerc i ses " i n " 
managing money to meet family or small business needs 
aTid-te.n? a1)out some careers thaf.rfeal with mone.y. 

Ltving-with theMnd teaches students about how 
people use arr, water, and the land utself to mee-t • 
tbeirneeds, and about/some careers of people that • 
tike care of these natural resources. 

Workings for the People tel Is^^boufdl f fei^ent kinds of 
j^overrvnent or organizations that 'do- -the s^?tte.^th-i ngs ' 
%or people, from the federal government to Indian 
tribes' and urban centers, and th^ jobs of some of the 
people who work there. *" -..--^ . " 

.Exploration Units : • ' . , 

Plc^nirig^ teaches students to Tan for- themselves , and 
to work with a group' plaan ing a project. - 

- ' . • . • • ' " - 

In Pjittinff it qlfTogether, each .student' learns'how to 
fin^ out about him or herself-- what he or she is like 
and IS go(5d at- and ^how to match personal character is- 
^tics with jobs from the 15 career clusters. , 

.■Getting- Heady' for Jobs ta'iks about dif,ferent kinds-- of 
jQbs within a career area., and how the student oan find 
out 'What training Is needed for each^Jne. 

In, The- Career Fair, students *jse everythin-g ""they have ' 
learned .to find out abput the job's that interest them ' 
and present this Information to others. 
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